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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter inflamed. ‘‘ Our London Correspondents "’ are so often 


into correspondence as to rejected communications ; | 


and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Bonar Law has led the party for a fortnight in the | 


House of Commons, and has not uttered a platitude. 
We dare say that to people who like their politics turbid 
with truism this may prove a disappointment; but not 
so to those who prefer the real thing. To platitude at 
times of course we all must come. What is peroration, 
if one cruelly strips it, but platitude in a court dress— 
and how is a full-dress debate to be wound up by the 
leaders of the great parties without some kind of perora- 
tion? Disraeli the cynic and Balfour the sceptic per- 
orated now and then ; and one can recall even Lord Salis- 
bury, in the days when he stript himself of almost every 
flower of speech, performing thus with the aid of a heavy 
passage from Macaulay. 


But, like those three, the statesmen who are really 
worth following are sparing of platitude, dressed up or 
nude; Mr. Bonar Law has shown his strength at once 
by not swinging bladder weights about the stage. No- 
thing could have been simpler and straighter—and so 
the more effective—than his first speech from Mr. Bal- 
four’s seat at the beginning of the week. It was all 
yood stuff. Dealing with a branch of farming which 
only appeals to a comparatively small section of poli- 
ticlans, it was not meant to draw a cheer ; and for that 
very reason it drew cheers warm and general. We do 
not see eye to eye with Mr. Ure as a rule; his vision 
of some things, especially at election time, is too calcu- 
lated to be quite trustworthy ; his view, however, of Mr. 
Bonar Law was at least a true and safe one. But let 
Mr. Ure not deceive himself—the new House master 
has in pickle a rod that will sting quite as much as any 
wielded against naughty boys by the master just retired. 


The stories about the Government going to pieces 
through Cabinet jars are probably a little too much 


over-zealous in their ‘‘ anticipation of events before they 
occur’’. One might suppose, from their writings, that 
some of them had actually been bidden to a Mayoral 
feast at Andover. Still, there are obvious signs of 
unease and discontent among the Ministerialists. 
Straws may not tell which way the wind blows, for they 
are so light that they are commonly blown anywhere, 
round and round and up and up; but straws do show 
when the weather is treacherous and gusty. Take the 
straw of the ‘‘ Daily News ’’. It is apparently so agi- 
tated because the Foreign Secretary will not stop the 
war in Tripoli that it now virtually suggests he should 
make one against Russia. He is no longer to put up 
with Russian affronts’’—and the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ 
still reveres the name of Gladstone ! 


The ‘‘ servant tax’’ has grown into quite a sensa- 
tion. Perhaps, it has rather been made into one.. The 
indignation of mistress and maid alike is evident 
enough, and we should be sorry to say it was not sin- 
cere. But would they have thought or even known 
anything about it but for the journalistic scoop? As 
is often the way in this world, a comparatively small 
mistake is bringing down on Mr. Lloyd George all the 
righteous wrath and punishment his many big sins 
have justly earned but escaped. It really almost looks 
as though he is going to be tripped up on the tape. 
Well, he has produced harmony in the household; he 
has closed up mistress and maid against himself. And, 
as usual, it is the petty irritant which pricks to most 
fury—the stamps and sticking them on (nobody knows 
on what yet), the ‘‘ Englishman (and woman's) castle '’, 
interfering between mistress and maid. And the 
pepper and salt is rubbed in the scratch with vigour, one 
must say, by some papers and politicians. 


The real grievance figures much less, though it 
is real. Most—we should deliberately say most— 
maid-servants get their medical attendance and nursing 
free. Good servants, at any rate, are too much in 
demand for their employers—even if they take the 
sheerest business view—to risk losing them for the 
matter of medical fees. If these servants have their 
insurance premiums devoted to sick pay, they are practi- 
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cally so much to the bad. Their premium should be 
earmarked for superannuation. 


On the whole, the House, it seems to us, took a 
sensible view of the railway question. The outcome is 
that the Government are requested by resolution to try 
to get representatives of directors and men to meet to 
discuss the Commissioners’ report. Mr. Henderson, 
we agree, was right in saying that it was mainly a 
matter of meeting in the right spirit. Also, he might 
have said, of debating in the right spirit. Nice punctilio 
on either side would have made either resolution 
or meeting impossible. The directors were obviously 
within their rights in declining to meet the trade unions ; 
for the men, so far as they would not be bound by 
the Report, were clearly out of court. That point, at 
any rate, was established. And there matters might 
have ended in a deadlock—the worst result possibie. 


Happily the House—for once it is possible to speak 
of the House and mean something—seized immediately 


what really matters in the whole business. The | 
technical rights between directors and men _ were | 
‘nothing: how to keep peace in the future and 


‘provide a sound working basis was the question. What 
chance could there be of a new arrangement working 
if the directors persisted in refusing to meet the unions ? 
Large numbers of the men were disappointed with the 
Report. If this disappointment were embittered by the 
directors’ refusal even to discuss the Report with them, 
human nature forbad that the Report could be any 
lasting settlement. The sensible thing was to meet 
and talk things over. 
said frankly almost at once that he would be glad if 
the directors would accept the Government proposal 
to meet the men. But, of course, there was to be no 


Mr. Bonar Law felt this, and | 


implied censure on the directors, who strictly were in | 


the right. 


Unfortunately, the directors do not see that they 
may be within their private rights but in the public 
wrong. 


They are right, of course, in insisting that | 


the Report sha!! stand; but they would lose public sym- | 


pathy and might be the occasion of much mischief if 
they stood on their rights and refused to meet the men. 


It ts perfectly clear that there are points that do want | 


further discussion. Lord Claud Hamilton 
Frederick Banbury gave a disastrous exhibition of the 
way not to approach the situation before them. Really 
after Lord Claud’s speech it is optimistic to hope for 
good feeling on the Great Eastern. His attack on trade 
unions was on a par with the labour agitator’s vulgar 
abuse of the capitalist. But Lord Claud is a gentleman, 
an educated man, the’son of a Duke. The tu quoque 
will hardly get him off. 
should be thought to represent the general Unionist atti- 
tude.” Nevertheless, we are very certain that it will 
be quoted on hundreds of platforms for years to come 
as an example of Un‘onist temper towards trade unionist 
workmen. Mr. Bonar Law’s expression of sympathy 
with them will be omitted. Lord Claud will be quoted. 
This sort has ever done our party infinite mischief. 


‘** The Great Imposture Breaking Down’? is how the 
‘* Daily Mail’’ well describes the second extraordinary 
show-up of the People’s Budget. We likened that 
Budget to the South Sea Bubble ; but after the decision 
in the Court of Appeal last week it is possible that an 
apology is due to the Bubble. No one, at any rate, con- 
cerned in this national scandal sent out thirteen millions 
of absolutely illegal forms from a great State depart- 
ment ; forms enforced by a kind of blackmailing threat. 
It is all very fine now to laugh at that threat and say no 
one is the worse for it. It alarmed many little owners 
quite as much, perhaps, as Mr. Ure’s dark suggestion 
to the old people who thought they were going to lose 
their pensions. | Mr. Asquith might do worse than 
follow his own precedent and tell the owners, as he told 
the old people, that they may now’ sleep at night. 


It is fortunate the decision that Form Four is 
quite illegal, and the stern and contemptuous words 
accompanying that decision, were not Mr.. Justice 


and Sir | 


| is so fortunate as to include it. 


Heaven forbid that his speech | 


Grantham’s or Mr. Justice Darling’s. We should then, 
no doubt, have been told by some of the Radicals that 
the judgment was a judgment to help the Unionists. 
Mr. Churchill, too, would perhaps make another of his 
famous down-with-the-judges speeches. As it is, we 
are not sure that the Lords Justices will not be attacked 
by some of the anti-landowner section. May the 
sanctity of Mr. Wedgwood’s correspondence be re- 
spected at this trying time ! 


What is to be done with the zealous officials who have 
led the Government into this ambuscade—or who have 
themselves been led into this ambuscade by the Govern- 
ment? What, we wonder, are they doing to-day? Are 
they sorting out and pigeon-holing the information which 
they have wrung from hundreds of thousands of English 
and Scottish people by illegal forms? And what 
is the Government going to do with these public ser- 
vants—‘‘ servants ’’ who, for months past, at the insti- 
gation of the Government, have been “‘ serving ”’ their 
“masters ’’ with bullying and illegal letters? They are 
no longer wanted for Domesday, unless some new plot 
can be hatched by a fresh form against the landowners. 
Do the Government intend to keep them inactive, eating 
their heads off—or, rather, eating the heads of the public 
off—in the Treasury stables? Will the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer find them some work in his celebrated 
new servant stamp department? 


The most beautiful gloss we have noticed for 
a long while in politics is Mr. McKinnon Wood’s on 
this condemned Form Four: ‘*‘ No estimate has been 
framed for the issue and preparation of improved forms 
in substitution of any that were issued in circumstances 
that have been held to make them invalid’’! This is 
‘he Government way of snubbing the Master of the 
Rolls for declaring the forms illegal and ‘* waste 
paper 


South Somerset is more than an ordinary election 
success. It is always pleasant enough to win a seat, 
but when it is a seat no Conservative or Unionist has 
ever won before, the victory has a joy peculiar to itself. 
it is especially welcome, too, as fitting in with the 
advance of Unionism in the West Country, which the 
last two elections showed so markedly. There is no 
doubt Tariff Reform is bringing over the Western coun- 
ties tous steadily Even Cornwall is moving. We may 
well win the S. Ives division next time, and very pos- 
sibly Truro. It is pleasant, too, to have one of the 
Herberts in the House again on our side. Mr. Herbert’s 
father was a type that must distinguish any party that 
Lord Carnarvon was 
rare, rightly said. By the way, we note that the 
Radical agent muttered threats about inquiry into Tory 
methods. Really! One would have thought that 
recent Liberal experience of election petitions had cured 
them of any itch that way. 


From the beginning the only question at Hitchin 
has been, what majority would Lord Robert get. He 
has got in by the comfortable difference of sixteen 
hundred odd. We should not have been surprised if 
the majority had been a good deal larger. It is strange 
that for so long a time there should have been no Cecil 
sitting for Hertfordshire. Now at last both Lord 
Robert and Lord Hugh are in the House together, for 
the first time. But now they are in for good—in every 
sense. Each has a seat now from which it should 
hardly be possible to displace him. 


Sir Cuthbert Quilter, who died on Monday last, 
like Lord Elcho, was a natural wit. His speeches 
went down as welcome year after year as Lord 
Elcho’s Derby Day adjournment Speech... Neither 
was an intellectual within the House—that  réle 

‘as left, later, to Mr. Birrell—but both were good to 
hear. Some thought the wit of Quilter rather frothy— 
and naturally it was, for he dealt in ale. . Like Lord 
Rathmore—who, however, was what Quilter never. was, 
an orator—he had a flaw in his utterance ; it heightened 
the effect oi -his jests. He was a genial, pleasant poli- 
tician, fond of pictures. There is a story that one day 
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he asked his brother to inspect his collection. |The 
brother came, looked round, said nothing; and finally 
rushed out of the room. It is probably quite untrue. 


We shall soon be regaled by some more insolent 
abuse of magistrates by Mjss Pankhurst and ‘some 
more prison-whinings. With their usual fatuity the 
‘* militants ’’ have been making another exhibition of 
feminine unfitness. These delightful ladies, because 
the police would not let them go where they would, 
turned to throwing stones at all the windows they could 
find. Is not this dignified, intelligent, worthy of 
‘citizens ’’? Naughty little school-girls wouid hardly 
make such fools of themselves. However, it is some- 
thing (and surprising) that stones were not thrown at 
the police. 


By the way, the ‘‘ Daily News’’ has a remarkable 
prediction about the shopkeepers and woman suffrage. 
It declares that henceforth everyone who has a window 
to break—rather a large class !—will vote against the 
women. Is that really the ‘‘ Daily News’’ leader 
writer’s idea of politics and of the value of the vote? 
It adds that nobody cared when Mr. Birrell’s hat was 
bashed in. Well, but surely, on this ‘* Daily News ”’ 
principle, all the hatters will henceforth vote for the 
women as being good for trade, and likewise will all 
who are interested in the manufacture of glass. 


Lord Morley at Manchester, speaking of Universities, 
hardly spoke as the member of a Cabinet pledged to a 
Manhood Suffrage Bill. At times, indeed, there was 
a faint suspicion of disloyalty to his colleagues. 
** Occasionally *’, he said, ‘* he did see signs of the fatal 
heresy that one man’s opinion was as good as 
another's.’’ His warning against the half-trained man, 
and against the man who read books, but had neglected 
to form habits of mind (for which, by the way, a 
University exists), are excellent sense, and certainly 
not pitched in the democratic key. Nor was his quota- 
tion from Bunyan a very lofty tribute to the fledgling 
citizen of a democratic city : ‘‘ thou talkest like a newly- 
hatched chicken, and thou talkest like one upon whose 
head the shell is to this day ’’. 


Lord Portsmouth raised an interesting debate in the 
House of Lords last Monday. The subject of the 
Territorial Army has certainly worn somewhat bare by 
now. But on this occasion several new features came 
to light. Needless to.say Lord Haldane’s reply was 
in the usual optimistic vein, although now he is 
almost alone in regarding the Territorial plan as feas- 
ible. Even after recent possibilities he still maintained 
that the force could be adequately trained for war, 
because it was to be embodied on the first day of the 
departure of the expeditionary force. Asked, then, 
what would happen if it had to go abroad at once, he 
replied that in such a case it was the business of those 
responsible for the defence of the country to see that 
proper dispositions were made. It is difficult to see 
how this is to be done, however willing those in power 
at the time might be to do all they could. But plati- 
tudes like this do not meet the damaging fact that 
33,500 Territorials out of a total of 260,000 did not, for 
various reasons, attend camp at all during the drill 
season of this year. 


The statements made in Committee by the German 
Foreign Secretary during the week will require 
notice from Sir Edward Grey when he addresses the 
House of Commons on Monday. There is a remark- 
able hiatus as to what took place early in July, and 
there is the very remarkable admission which destroys 
to some extent the effectiveness of the German case. 
Our Foreign Office was twice assured, after Mr. Lloyd 
George's speech, that Germany had no territorial designs 
on Morocco, but Sir Edward Grey was requested 
not to make any public statement of this for fear German 
assurances should be attributed to the effect of the 
speech. So tension had become so acute that English 
Sensitiveness must not be alleyed lest German irritation 


should be fired. The situation both was and is ‘very 


The war in Tripoli makes no real progress. The 
only news of importance is that another division, of 
25,000 men is to be mobilised. . This will make 100,000 
men employed directly or indirectly in this miserable 
business, or gaking the place of killed, sick, or wounded. 
As to expense, it has clearly already cost Italy more 
than £/30,000,000. The Italian forces, consisting of at 
least 60,000 men, are cooped up in a space with a front, 
taking the most advanced area, of seven kilometres. 
According to Mr. Bennett Burleigh, the length of the 
contest depends on the endurance of the Turkish troops 
and leaders, who act as a “‘ stiffening ’’ to the Arabs. 
In that quality they are undoubtedly much more abun- 
dantly endowed than their enemy. 


Persia has accepted British advice and has given way 
to the Russian demands. Nevertheless Russian troops 
have crossed the frontier. It is possible that Persian 
submission arrived too late to prevent the first move- 
ment of the Russians. The question is whether, having 
once advanced, they will retire. At present the Russian 
authorities are desirous of humouring us as far as pos- 
sible. The resentment caused by the action of Germany 
over the Bosnian affair still rankles deep, and we are 
likely to have as little opposition from Russia as 
possible at present. But the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
is beginning; to show its other side, and its embarrass- 
ments will become more onerous in time. ; 


The divergence between the two parties seems to be 
rather hardening than lessening in China. Yuan Shih- 
kai has nominated a Cabinet, but is said to be organising 
a force to coerce the Insurgents at Wuchang. The 
Insurgents on the Lower Yangtze, on the other hand, 
are organising an expedition against Nanking, which 
seems entirely in the power of the Imperialist General 
who has been rewarded with a Yellow Jacket for excesses 
which have aggravated the situation. The Chinese 
warships are said to have hoisted the Republican flag. 


Delegates from eleven provinces have, in the mean- 
time, arrived at Shanghai with a view to frame a Re- 
publican Constitution. As to possible difficulty in 
selecting a President, the Swiss system of vesting execu- 
tive power in the hands of a Federal Council is indicated 
as a possible solution. The desirability of promptly 
organising a central authority for the revolted provinces 
seems to be recognised, but it is not unlikely that action 
is being delayed pending the arrival of Sun-Yat-Sen, 
who is known to be on his way out. The attempt of the 
Government, on the other hand, to gather at Peking a 
convocation of representatives of all the Provinces to 
advise on the situation seems to hang fire owing to the 
difficulty of selecting representatives and their un- 
willingness to serve. 


For General Botha at Bloemfontein there were only 
two courses open. Either he had to read the Riot 
Act to General Hertzog, or by the dragon of Dutch 
and anti-British Nationalism himself be swallowed 
whole. Well, he has come down anti-racial, and the 
laurels heaped indiscriminate upon his brows by the 
people of this country need not, for the moment at least, 
wither. For the Bond, the Unie, and Hetfolk are to 
take their leave of history. A great South African 
party on a non-racial basis is declared for. The 
Hertzog flag on the language question is solemnly pulled 
down. More, the offending Mr. Hertzog did publicly 
assume the white sheet. The Orange Free State had 
loved its education law: that law is now abandoned. 


General Botha has toppled over on the right side of 
the fence. Tortuous as his course seems to many of 


us, maybe he rules, not as he would, but as he can. 
Yet has he only himself to thank if his reputation in 
this country has trembled. General Hertzog stumped 
South Africa in the Premier’s absence, a missionary of 
Dutch racialism, hailed everywhere as the true Dutch 


leader. 


By the Premier returning he was unreproved. 
B 
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Within the past two weeks, Mr. Fremantle, in turn, 
has his provincial tour; the Premier’s declared man, 
and professing to speak in his name ; and Mr. Fremantle 
denounced the Majority Report. However, all’s appar- 
ently well that apparently ends well. But to tax with 
keeping racial passion alive the Opposition which he 
thanked in London last May for strengthening his hand 
is Over-ingenuous, and, in any but the blameless General 
Botha, would be cynical. 


Few honorary degrees in recent years have been better 
deserved or will delight a larger part of the world 
than a D.C.L. conferred at Oxford on Tuesday. Dr. 
Parkin, like Cecil Rhodes, sent himself to Oxford, but 
could only spare the time to stay up a year. He was 
older, as undergraduates count years, than the run of 
his contemporaries ; he had taken his degree in Canada 
before crossing the Atlantic, and back to Canada his 
work called him home. Thus it is only after this week 
that he is technically a member of the University, where 
he left such a mark twenty-seven years ago on contem- 
poraries like the Prime Minister and Lord Milner. Of 
Oxford, by his devotion as of ‘* a lover or a child *’, and 
by his work in organising the Rhodes’ Scholarships, he 
has deserved well. Unknown and unknowing, Parkin 
and Rhodes, the apostle and the exemplar of Im- 
perialism, matriculated, it seems, in the same hall on 
the same day of October 1873. 


The Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the British School of Archeology at Rome, the Royal 
Academy, and the Institute and Society of Architects 
and Sculptors and the Municipality of Rome, are together 
making possible a British School of Art at Rome which 
shall be a worthy rival of the French and German 
Schools. The Rome Municipality’s share is the gift of 
the land on which the British Pavilion at the Italian 
Exhibition stood ; and, we must add, of Colonel Charlton 
Humphreys, head of the firm of contractors who built the 
Pavilion and are presenting it. A long memorandum 
from Lord Esher, as the Chairman of the Commis- 
sioners, describing the proposed organisation of the new 
Schools of Arts, Archeology, and Letters in Rome, was 
read at the meeting of the subscribers to the British 
School held on Tuesday. 


Sir Rennell Rodd, the British Ambassador in Rome, 
has written an enthusiastic letter on the beauties of the 
site and its other advantages which will make the British 
students who are to live and work in the new surround- 
ings the envy of all other international art students. 
The present Director of the Archeological School, Dr. 
Thomas Ashby, and Mrs. Arthur Strong, the Assistant 
Director, are to be at the head of the new school in the 
Borghese Gardens. Such definite results as the 
Archeological School has contributed to antiquarian 
scholarship may perhaps not be possible in the study of 
the arts ; but we may hope that the influence on British 
art of the new school will soon be as recognisable as the 
better organisation of the teaching and opportunities of 
British students at Rome. 


Was it not Mr. Max Beerbohm who warned people 
coming anywhere near London on no account to put 
their heads out of the window for fear they should see 
the Crystal Palace? To be tolerable at all the Palace 
must be seen at a distance, the sun flashing on the 
great glass roof: there are worse sights in London 
than that. But then, it is scarcely the Palace that we 
see. For Lord Plymouth, however, the Crystal Palace 
is a precious national monument. Perhaps he really 
loves it for itself; nor would he be alone in his admira- 
tion if he did. In the Victorian age our people were 
not merely blind to what was beautiful. Mere blindness 
could not entirely explain the taste of Mid-Victoria 
Britain. You must assume that there was all through 
these years an active admiration of what was ugly—of 
thing's like the Crystal Palace and the Albert Memorial. 
Nevertheless, Lord Plymouth’s action in trying to save 
the Palace for the nation is exceeding generous—the act 
of a good citizen. After all it is a glass house we have 
all been in; so perhaps we should not throw stones. 


INSURANCE BILL IN DIFFICULTIES. 


y Bios Unionist position on the Insurance Bill appears 

to be rather an anxious one. The Opposition 
have so far voted for the first and second readings of 
the Bill, on the ground that they were definitely com- 
mitted to the principle of compulsory insurance. This 
fact, of course, does not in any way affect their criticis- 
ing the Bill in the most vigorous manner, and it is 
qute untrue to say that ‘in the Unionist attempt to 
remedy its glaring defects there has been any difference 
between the attitude of the party in the House and the 
attitude of the party at the by-elections. So far so good. 
The policy hitherto adopted represented the real atti- 
tude, as it was understood, of the Unionist party 
towards the Bill, but it also left that party in an admir- 
able tactical position for criticising and amending the 
measure, and incidentally damaging the Government. 
It has been notoriously successful, as a somewhat futile 
annoyance, as Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberal press 
has proved over and over again. 

But although no definite position has yet been taken, 
ominous reports have appeared in the parliamentary 
news suggesting that certain members are attempting 
to induce their party chiefs to throw over the accepted 
policy of the party, and to go out horse, foot and gun 
against the Bill. Let us hope they will be unsuccess- 
ful. They are exposing their party to far greater risks 
than they seem aware of. Nor will the party itself 
thank them two or three years from now, when it finds 
that the Insurance Bill—all its glaring errors amended 
by one party or the other—is no longer violently un- 
popular, and that the Unionist party has _ been 
tarred once again with that clinging and damaging 
reputation, the hatred of Social Reform. Everyone 
knows that the one thing that Lord Robert Cecil has 
had to contend against during the by-election in Hitchin 
was his four-years’-old vote on Old Age Pensions. He 
explained very elaborately why he gave the vote that 
he did, but the truth is that the electorate will not listen 
and does not care twopence for causes and reasons which 
led to a certain action. The explanation is forgotten 
the day after it is uttered For this reason, those in- 
genious people who suggested a way out of the diffi- 
culty which means a reasoned amendment show a 
greater skill in parliamentary procedure than knowledge 
of how the country thinks. All that a reasoned amend- 
ment means is that you put in the form of an amend- 
ment the reasons why you are voting against the Bill. 
In three years’ time nothing will remain except the 
memory that the Unionist party voted dead against 
the great and faulty measure, the insurance of the 
people. Of one thing at least it may be said, that the 
Chancellor will be quick to take a violent and unscru- 
pulous advantage of any tactical error into which his 
opponents may be led by taking the advice of the less 
far-seeing among them. He is at the present moment 
fighting with his back against the wall. His reputa- 
tion depends on the Bill. The measure itself has been 
a terrible muddle. He is probably not free from diffi- 
culties with some of his dear colleagues, and he must 
be seeking eagerly some way out of his troubles. One 
way out would be Unionist opposition on the third read- 
ing. It would be the one way which would revive the 
somewhat failing fortunes of the Bill. He would be 
able to call up a wave of party and class feeling sufficient 
to float the somewhat damaged ship into port. He 
would declare that the vote was on the whole principle 
of the Bill, and that on the principle Toryism had 
declared against insurance. For our own part, in spite 
of everything we have always wished the Bill to pass in 
some form or another for the sake of the compulsory 
principle. But if we were the bitterest enemies of the 
Bill we should be doing no greater service than to press 
for hostile amendment in its final stage. 

In the meantime, the last grotesque stages of Com- 
mittee have been occupied by what is known as the 
Servant Tax. A good deal of heat seems to have been 
generated between the Chancellor and a certain section 
of the Opposition Press. The controversy has illus- 


trated the extraordinary difficulty of knowing what is or 
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is not the Bill as amended. A series of sickly deals, 
vague promises, and automatic closures make it almost 
impossible, even.with the most careful scrutiny, to make 
certain that the interpretation is right. The Chan- 
cellor, whose temper appears to get progressively worse 
as his belief in the literal inspiration of his work appears 
to grow stronger, made some rather offensive and really 
unjust insinuations against the bona-fides of the letters 
on the Servant Tax which have been pouring in. 
The tax is undoubtediy extremely unpopular. The 
machinery of collection, which makes the employer 
responsible for deduction in wages may be all very well 
in large factories, where the relations between the two 
parties are hardly of a sentimental character, and where 
they do not at least live in any great proximity. Simi- 
larly, in a less degree with a big house or large estate 
with an office to manage it, there should be no difficulty 
about the process of collection, but it is with the small 
establishment that the trouble begins, and it must be 
frankly owned that it is highly probable that the whole 
machinery of collection here will break down when it is 
applied. The Government will have a tremendous pas- 
sive resistance movement on its hands any moment, if 
they do attempt to fine wholesale large numbers of small 
householders because they refuse to act gratis as Gov- 
ernment collecting agents to their own servants. No 
doubt, however, in fhe long run, some way could be 
found out of the difficulty. 

The real objection to the tax is a very different one. 
In an enormous percentage of cases you are really 
taking contributions from a class to give them benefits 
they will never need, and you are, therefore, financing 
the whole scheme at the expense of a certain section 
of the people who come under it. The benefits required 
by the majority of domestic servants are not those of 
sickness at all, they are those of invalidity and Old Age 
Pension. Mr. J. W. Hills, then, really solved the 
problem when he moved an amendment, which the 
Chancellor seemed inclined to accept, giving every indi- 
vidual servant a right to select an alternative benefit, 
including an advanced Old Age Pension limit. The 
weak point in the Chancellor’s reply was that he seemed 
to imagine that this can be achieved through approved 
societies for domestic servants. The difficulty of organ- 
ising such societies would be enormous. There seems 
to be no reason why the concessions granted to societies 
cannot be granted to the individual. 


CAPTAIN FABER’S SENSATION. 


Eases prestige of a Government supposed to repre- 
sent the opinions of a nation has rarely suffered 
so humiliating a rebuff as that implied in the great atten- 
tion which has been paid to Captain Faber’s rather 
indiscreet utterances at a mayoral banquet a few days 
since. Whether he was right or whether he was misin- 
formed as to the Navy’s readiness for war is a rela- 
tively unimportant matter. He is an ordinary private 
member of Parliament, and until he suddenly leapt into 
fame through his injudicious speech, it is safe to say 
that the vast majority of people had never even heard 
of him. Why, then, have the views of so ordinary an 
individual been exalted to the height of a national ques- 
tion? Simply because the policy and ideals of our 
existing Government are looked upon with supreme 
contempt by all the Chancelleries of Europe ; and this, 
when a private member of Parliament makes a speech 
attributing to the Government neglect and laches in the 
conduct of the defensive forces of the empire, everyone 
pays attention to his utterances just because, in the case 
of such a Government as this, it all seems so likely. 
Had a Unionist Government, or, indeed, any other, 
which in any sense represented the ideals of the British 
nation been in power, no notice whatever would have 
been taken of the views of such an obscure member of 
Parliament. 

It is probable that Captain Faber was not altogether 
correct in his details, and not quite justified in attribut- 
ing to the Navy such an absolute state of unprepared- 
ness as he describes. Still his contentions have to a 


certain degree been endorsed by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford in a speech which he delivered at Southsea on 
Wednesday. There can be no question that the need 
of a War Staff, acting in an advisory and not executive 
capacity, is very pressing just now. However, this 
obvious defect seems likely to be soon rectified. 
Indeed, as Lord Charles remarked, the great dangers 
we passed through last July and August may prove 
to be a blessing in disguise, as it will cause many omis- 
sions to be made good, and defects to be remedied. 
Looking, however, at the matter from its broader stand- 
point, one fact has been clearly proved—the entire 
inadequacy of our provisions for home defence. It is 
said that during the recent crisis the War Office pro- 
posed to send abroad, in order to act with the French 
Army, the whole of our expeditionary force—in other 
words, almost every Regular soldier we possess at home. 
Then we are told that the Admiralty, very rightly in 
such circumstances, refused to be responsible for the 
safety of the country, when they had been assured over 
and over again that, on the outbreak of war, six months 
would be available wherein to train the Territorial Force 
before the Regulars sailed. Whether the Government 
did mean to send away that force or not, it is indisput- 
able that it might have been necessary to do it; and 
this alone shatters all Lord Haldane’s arguments as to 
the value of his cherished Territorial idol. From the 
very first it was a Utopian ideal of his to suppose that 
an enemy would be so kind as to allow us six months’ 
breathing space at the outbreak of war. It might 
well be only a few days ; and then we should have to fall 
back on the Territorials, many thousands of whom have 
done no training this year. Indeed, the persistency 
with which Lord Haldane still clings to his shattered 
idol, when to everyone else the dismal failure is 
apparent, would be pathetic if it were not mischievous. 
But out of evil good may come, if the nation can only 
realise the awful risks we are running in trying to main- 
tain a huge Empire and carry out the obligations such a 
status demands with a totally inadequate military force 
to back the Navy. Lord Haldane, in the House of 
Lords this week, contended that there would still be a 
large proportion of Regulars in the country, after the 
expeditionary force had sailed. So there would be, but 
they would for the most part be untrained recruits. 
Such assertions are pitiful ; and it will be a happy day for 
the country when it gets a War Minister who is above 
stooping to such quibblings. 


THE CRACK OF DOMESDAY. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is breaking down badly in 

his wonderful pantomimic réle of William the 
Conqueror. The great survey of the land, the modern 
Domesday, which he imperially ordered to be taken 
has been, in its main instrument, declared illegal in a 
Court of Law. Form Four, which was hailed by the 
Radicals as if it were as great an instrument of liberty 
as Magna Carta or the Petition of Right—and with it 
Form Eight—has been condemned as bad law. All 
through the Irish people have shown their contempt for 
the Form by not troubling to fill it in. We said the 
other day that any Irishman who filled it up would be 
cither a jester or a fool, but we confess we had not the 
slightest notion how soon the words were to be fully 
justified. The Irishman, it must be said, has shown 
himself a cannier man than the Scot or Englishman over 
this business; the antiquarian Griffith valuation was 
enough and to spare for him ; and the Kelt may well have 
the laugh now at the expense of the duller Saxon. 
It is indeed wholly a laughing matter for the 
Irish owners, but English and Scottish owners, large 
and small, may be pardoned if they fail to see the 
joke. Form Four has been to tens of thousands of 
owners, especially the smaller owners, a sort of Star 
Chamber. At least, that is the light in which many of 
them have seen it. It has not threatened, one may 


admit, to crop them of their ears; but they have seen 
in it an instrument meant to crop them of their acres. 
This is laughed to scorn by moderate Liberals of course 
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as an absurd bogey, a hollow turnip with a light in 
the centre to scare a silly countryman. And yet at 
the back of the mind of those who have supported the 
modern Domesday with passionate earnestness, who 
need really doubt that the idea of dispossession has 
lurked throughout? What cares, for example, Mr. 
Snowden or Mr. Keir Hardie and the whole of that 
powerful wing of the Government party, for the Form 
and for Domesday unless it is a step in the direction of 
‘** nationalising ’’ the land? Probably the idea of most 
of the Liberals and of a large section at least of the 
advanced Radicals has not been quite that; the idea at 
the back of their mind may have been one of punish- 
ment—to humble and scare the English landowners and 
to get an instrument by which they can be teased and 
taxed at any time to the verge of ruin. Besides these 
have been a few members of the Government party, 
moderate Liberals, some of them landowners them- 
selves, who have really distrusted the whole of this 
modern Domesday business. At the time there were 
some faint Liberal protests one remembers, though they 
died out. Last Saturday the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
printed a very remarkable note on the subject. It 
declared, ‘‘ We are not going to pretend to regret the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in regard to the validity 
of Form IV. and Form VIII., issued for the purposes 
of the Finance Act. It is far from a bad thing that 
the bureaucracy should occasionally be brought to realise 
that its actions are confined by the laws and that any 
exercise of powers which is not sanctioned by Parliament 
cannot be and will not be sanctioned by the Courts ”’ 
This is admirable indeed. But when the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ goes on to declare that it is absurd to repre- 
sent the decision against the Form as a Government de- 
feat, we fail to follow the reasoning altogether. The 
** Westminster ’’ has surely not forgotten the storm 
that raged for weeks, for months, over this verv Form. 
The Unionist newspapers were full of letters of protest 
against the tyranny of the Form; the Government 
newspapers were full of letters and editorial notes 
and articles arguing the other way entirely. Unionist 
speakers went all over the country condemning the 
Form. Liberal and Radical speakers, including 
Government leaders, including, if we recollect aright, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, went about 
defending with passion this Form. We seem to re- 
member that the Chancellor of the Exchequer even 
suffered himself to be interviewed about Form Four, 
and explained it, and defended it from the aspersions of 
the foe. And now the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, which 
speaks for the Government with more authority and 
more ability than any other newspaper in England, 
approves the Court of Appeal for condemning the Form, 
and assures us that this is a matter quite outside the 
Government’s line! The Land Commissioners, whom 
the Government appointed expressly to make this vast 
Domesday at a great cost of money and time, are now 
gravely rebuked for going too far! They were en- 
couraged to proceed with all possible despatch by means 
of Form Four; and now, having carried out their in- 
structions in the spirit and to the letter, they are told 
that they are a bureaucracy, and that it is good for 
bureaucracies to have a lesson now and then! Truly 
our sympathies would be with the Land Commissioners 
were it not that they are paid large salaries at the cost 
of the unfortunate taxpayer to carry out a survey which 
he never asked for or desired. : 

So much for the humorous side of this amazing busi- 
ness. It undoubtedly has a funny side—two great 
parties fuming and foaming for weeks together over a 
bit of paper which the Master of the. Rolls now con- 
temtuously describes as waste paper; a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer summoning Fleet Street to explain 
to them the merits and meaning of this scrap of waste 
paper ; the absurd difficulty of the Government and the 
authorities to know what to do with the Irish rebels; 
and in the end the whole thing found out to be just 
nothing at all ! 

But there is quite another side to the business. It is 
not a laughing matter that the finances of the country 


so painful a way as_ this. 


should be under the control of people who boggle in 
We suspected that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not know much 
about land questions, outside Carnarvonshire hills at 
any rate, when he mixed up the ‘* habitats ’’ of part- 
ridges and deer. But we did suppose that he had 
some official advisers at his elbow who would keep him 
from stumbling equally badly over law. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—perhaps—need not be a special 
authority on either land or law, even though both must 
enter into his financial schemes; but at least his 
colleagues and his Leader should see to it that there is 
somebody about him who does understand these things 
and to prevent his Department of State being made a 
laughing-stock for all the world. It is no light thing 
that our proud prestige should be humbled in this way. 
What will the great self-governing Colonies, what 
will New South Wales and New Zealand, think of 
British methods when they read of this grotesque State 
and Government blunder that has just been exposed? 
What will the highly trained administrators of Japan 
or of Germany make of Mr. Lloyd George’s ridiculous 
faux pas? A\ country which makes Budget blunders 
on this scale is scarcely likely to appeal to the imagina- 
tion of a foreign investor—and we all know too 
well that it is fast ceasing to appeal to the imagi- 
nation of the home investor. The thing is indeed 
miserable and deplorable, and we could half wish, from 
a national point of view, that it had not come to light. 
It is a disgrace to the administration. It lowers the 
reputation of the whole country. ; 

And now what is to be done with the information 
which the Government have egregiously come at by 
absolutely illegal means? We cannot credit the state- 
ment that the Treasury intends to hold by what it has 
got. That would be adding ten times to the original 
offence. Clearly there is only one honest course to 
take : the whole of the forms should be returned to the 
bullied and threatened landowners, large and small, by 
whom they were filled up. All records of the informa- 
tion contained in these illegal forms should be destroyed 
in the Department which now holds them; and the 
Government should at once apologise to the owners who 
have. under pain of a £50 fine, filled in the forms ; and 
inform those who have not yet done so that the Court 
has declared the form illegal, and that therefore no 
notice need be taken of it. 

This may be the path of humiliation, but at least it 
is the path of honour too. As to the expenses which 
thousands of the larger landowners, and some thou- 
sands at least of the lesser landowners too, have been 
put to in the work of filling up these forms, we 
doubt whether anything can be done now. There are, 
we notice, some proposals that the Government should 
defray these expenses, but it is hardly practicable. It 
would be rather too bad to shoot the taxpayer both 
ways: he has already been shot over the printing and 
distributing of over thirteen millions of illegal papers 
which he never asked for or wanted; Mr. Peel well 
rubbed this in this week in the House—it would be mon- 
strous now to compel him to pay again because those 
papers ought never to have been printed and distributed ! 
Because we have had a sort of ‘* Alice in Wonderland ’” 
period of finance and administration, we need not give 
it an ‘* Alice Through the Looking-Glass *’ sequel. 


THE PERSIAN IMBROGLIO. 


b hae intrigue of Persian affairs seems to have lost 
all its savour for the British public now that the 
Shahs no longer come (except as exiles) on preposterous 
visits to Europe. When Lord Curzon was writing 
his great book—it was in the days of Nasr-ed-din 
Shah, great-grandfather of the present boy-king—it 
still seemed important to know of such and such a 
grandee whether he were a partisan of Russia or of 
Great Britain; but now, in spite of the efforts of the 
Persian Society in London—Lord Curzon’s audience 
the other day—with their violent anti-Russian propa- 
ganda, the people, and perhaps the Government of this 
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country, have abandoned all pretence of interest in or 
knowledge of the course of politics in Persia. A like 
indifference may not be laid at Russia’s door. The 
Russian Press has its correspondents everywhere in 
Persia, and discusses the significance of every incident 
according to its previsions ; the Tsar has four thousand, 
and will presently have eight thousand, of his troops 
in Kasvin, Enzeli and Tabriz; and although no respon- 
sible Russian has as yet openly advocated the appar- 
ently inevitable partition, when the step becomes prac- 
tical politics, Russia will be in a far stronger position 
than this country, thanks to the care with which she has 
considered and provided for all emergencies. Mean- 
while the internal situation becomes more and more 
desperate. The ex-Shah, with his brothers, though 
they cannot regain the capital from which they were 
sent in ignominy—but with comfortable allowances— 
two years ago, are still ‘‘ invading ’’ their dominions 
and making a laughing-stock of the Government at 
Teheran; every day the pretence of regarding Persia 
as an independent State becomes more farcical. — An 
Englishman must be had to control the Treasury 
gendarmerie ; an American is looking after the national 
finances; an American is at the head of the police; 
Belgians work the Customs. The country, one under- 
stands, is in the throes of a civil war ; yet the Cossacks, 
strictly speaking the only military force in Persia, being 
under the command of Russian officers, elect to remain 
neutral. The quarrel degenerates into a mere tribal 
affair, the Bahktiari supporting the Government, the 
Turcomans supporting the ex-Shah. Bad as was the 
old régime, the Kajars never brought their Empire to 
such wretched straits. 

It would seem that any vitality there is in Persia 
resides in these tribesfolk; but their activities do not 
tend to the foundation of States. The best that could 
have happened during the last fifty vears would have 
been the rise of a new ruling family to take the place 
of the decayed Kajars; a semblance of national unity 
might then have been preserved, and with that 
semblance the average Persian would have been well 
satisfied. That great scholar and diplomatist, Count 
Arthur de Gobineau—whom the most violent champion 
of Persian nationalism and sympathy with the East— 
pointed out many years ago that the Farsi, or represen- 
tative modern Persian, although he thought his country 
the most agreeable in the world, was utterly without a 
sense of military or even civic patriotism ; he would have 
been quite content to be governed by Russia or any other 
European Power, so long as injustice was confined 
within bounds. Formerly, injustice was confined 
within bounds—in the reigns, for example, of Nasr-ed- 
din and Musaffa-ed-din Shahs, whose subjects led easy 
and untroubled lives, chasing the tax-collector from 
their doors when they so desired. An examina- 
tion of the Nationalist movement will show that 
de Gobineau’s description of Persian society is as 
good for to-day as ever it was. Indeed it might 
plausibly be- argued that at the back of the present 
commotion is the desire not for reform, but for reaction 
—that the Nationalists have to thank not only Russian 
diplomacy, but also the work of the Zill-es-Sultan, for 
any measure of popular support that they have been 
given. This uncle of the ex-Shah, in his prime admit- 
tedly the ablest man in Persia, happened to be a genuine 
reformer, and for that reason was thoroughly hated in 
the provinces he governed, especially by the Bahktiari 
who achieved his downfall and on whose favour the pre- 
sent régime depends. If the bureaucrat of S. Peters- 
burg has really wanted Persia, his chief success 
occurred when the autocrat at Ispahan, who kept an 
English household, was driven into exile. 

lhe moral surely is that this country had better re- 
pudiate in theory its alliance with the Persian Nation- 
alists as, according to the Persian Committee, it has 
already done in practice. But Mr. Dillon, as an 
instance, is obsessed by his admiration for British 
Parliamentary institutions, or he would recognise 
that Russian influence over Persian affairs, which 


he, Lord Lamington, and Mr. Lynch talk so much 


about, cannot be checked until Great Britain dis- 
sociates herself from any responsibility for the 
fiasco of Persian Constitutionalism, Again, if it 
be true, as these gentlemen assert (and as_ well 
may be), that the aims of Russia and of Great 
Britain in Persia must necessarily conflict, then this 
country should be established if possible as securely in 
the south as Russia is in the north. The British sphere 
of influence, as was pointed out some time ago by the 
SarurpDay REVIEW, requires policing just as badly as the 
Russian. It is extremely inconvenient, no doubt, this 
recurring crisis precipitated by the American methods 
of Mr. Morgan Shuster, who must be unpopular with 
the Legations just now. But things were going rather 
slowly in Persia, with the ex-Shah not vet caught. We 
agree with Mr. Shuster that Great Britain needs to 
make up her mind to face an uncomfortable problem ; 
and that it is no use being half-hearted because alterna- 
tives are odious. The Russian advance, however, can- 
not be challenged on the ground that Russia has not kept 
faith with Great Britain; Russia’s action in the Chooa- 
es-Sultaneh affair, and on the previous occasions when 
she had to demand compensations and apologies from 
the Persian Government, was in no way a violation 
of the Anglo-Russian agreement. This particular 
difficulty, it appears, has now been disposed of by a 
surrender of the Nationalists, acting on the advice 
tendered by the British Minister at Teheran. It will 
shortly arise again in other forms, and meanwhile the 
Russian Government has landed a further detachment 
of troops at Enzeli. One would be interested to know 
whether the British instruction was prompt, or whether 
it was delayed until the detachment had already been 
moved. However that may be, Great Britain has 
signified by her recent attitude that in her opinion 
Persia has ceased in fact to be autonomous; in future 
developments, consequent upon this fact, we must not 
always leave the initiative to our partner. It is 
difficult to avajd an appearance of cynicism in discussing 
Persian affairs. But if we wait until Russia has accom- 
plished her work, and then intervene in terror, with 
appeals on behalf of Persian integrity and so forth, we 
shall hardly escape the worse charges of folly and 
hypocrisy. 


GREEK AT OXFORD. 


Tifesday 28 November Convocation—a_ body 
numbering nearly seven thousand masters and 
doctors—will be asked to pronounce judgment upon a 
statute which proposes to allow to Honour students of 
mathematics and natural science a complete exemption 
from Greek; and probably at first sight this gift of 
immunity will seem to many harmless, to some bene- 
ficial. Professor Saintsbury, however, thinks other- 
wise. He announced in the ‘‘ Times’’ of Saturday, 
18 November, that he should ‘‘ put his weary body 
and heavy soul into an evening train and go up from 
Edinburgh to Oxford’’ in order to back his protest by 
his vote—and why? He knows what has happened 
in Scotland, and he foresees what is about to happen 
at Oxford ; he recognises the old thin end of the old thick 
wedge. It is true no doubt that the argument of the 
wedge is somewhat discredited, but the Scotch pro- 
fessor knows from bitter experience that ‘‘ Noodle is 
right’’. ‘* The wedge may be a good wedge or a bad 
wedge ; that is a matter of opinion; that when the thin 
end is in, the thick will follow is matter of experience ”’, 
and Professor Harrower, of Aberdeen, would bear him 
out. When Greek was first assaulted at Aberdeen Pro- 
fessor Harrower protested, and he went so far as to 
prophesy the extinction of Latin. At the time he was 
laughed at for his trouble, as a man morose and blind. 
But he was right, for Latin has gone the way of Greek 
at Aberdeen. Both are now optional, and Greek 
especially is being extinguished in many schools. 

But is there any reason to suppose that what has 
happened elsewhere will happen at Oxford? There is. 


The promoters of this scheme for partial exemption 
were the unsuccessful promoters last year of a scheme 
for general exemption, and they mean to extend the 
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principle of exemption—some of them have said as 
much—when the principle of exemption is once upon 
the Statute Book. The result of this will be the 
modernising of Oxford, in answer to a pressure which is 
really not educational at all, but entirely from without ; 
Dr. James, triple headmaster of three great public 
schools, has spoken more than once in very impressive 
terms to the members of Congregation with regard to 
this pressure. It is a ‘* bread-and-butter’’ pressure, 
and the hands at work are the rude hands of the 
British parent. ‘To see what that pressure can ‘effect 
one has only to look to America; Scotland has already 
suffered; an attempt is now being made to inoculate 
Oxford with the same virus. Principiis obsta. It 
might be argued, no doubt, in the face of all experience, 
that these wide consequences are not the necessary 
outcome of this innocent statute, and that the statute 
itself should be allowed to pass on its own merits. But 
is the statute in itself, apart from its consequences, a 
sound educational measure? There is no unanimity on 
this point even among the scientists themselves. Sir 
William Osler, Regius Professor of Medicine, is 
emphatic that Greek should be retained for medical 
students at Oxford, and Sir William Thiselton Dyer, 
the botanist, agrees with Sir William Osler. At 
Cambridge Professor Punnett speaks to the same 
effect. These are weighty names; but apart from 
names and apart from the particular requirements 
of particular sciences, it is clear that the tendency 
of this movement is to be devrecated on the veriest 
educational grounds. It means a severance between 
humanity and science, which is not good for either, 
and it means that specialisation which should begin 
late will if this statute pass, begin early. On 
two grounds then, firstly because of the consequences 
of this statute, and secondly because of its own very 
dubious merits, one sends up a prayer that many besides 
Professor Saintsbury will surrender their bodies to the 
brain in time to register a true vote on 28 November. 
They will be striking a blow for the maintenance at 
Oxford of the great tradition of a general and liberal 
education for all, as a condition of entry. It is a tradi- 
tion preserved by Oxford and Cambridge alone, and 
the country at large, which all the Universities alike 
serve, cannot profit by the attempt which is now being 
made to abolish what is distinctive and rare. -That is 
not the right method: the right method is to improve 
what we have got, and improvement should surely 
proceed by addition rather than subtraction. 


THE IMPERIAL MISSION. 
By Henry Pace Crort M.P. 


TINETEEN months ago six Imperialists from 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Great Britain met to discuss the result of the elec- 
tion of January 1910. They came to the conclusion 
that, when preached with boldness and vigour, no 
policy appealed to the electors of Great Britain more 
than that of Empire, and accordingly these six men 
decided to organise educational mectings throughout 
the country at which they would give their services as 
speakers. 

The demand for these speakers, who were known as 
the Imperial Pioneers, was so great that it soon became 
evident that their slender resources could not stand the 
strain demanded of them, and it was therefore decided 
to form an organisation known as the Imperial Mission, 
into the ranks of which all Missionaries of Empire were 
cordially invited. The result of these small beginning's 
is the organisation of British Imperialists in every 
Dominion into a great fighting political machine for 


the maintenance and consolidation of the British 
Empire. Emissaries from every Dominion are begin- 


ning to tour the other portions of the Empire, telling 
of the hopes and aspirations of the country whence 
they come and preaching the policy of Unity for the 
whole. 

At this moment there are some fifteen Dominion 
citizens speaking successfully to big audiences in Great 


Britain. Meanwhile some of the greatest and best men 
in the Empire are becoming associated with the move- 
ment, men like Lord Milner and Lord Selborne, Sir 
Leander Starr Jameson, Sir Joseph Ward, Sir Charles 
Tupper, Sir John Forrest, Sir William Russell, and Sir 
Robert Findlay ; these and many more keen Imperialists 
have joined the Mission. The Dominions will have 
representatives on the Central Council in London, and 
this Council in turn will discuss Imperial problems 
and be a kind of unofficial Council of Empire. A 
-arliamentary Committee is already formed, the duty 
of which is to watch all questions of Imperial interest 
in the Imperial Parliament and to receive instructions 
and suggestions from the Council of the Mission. 

This is not all. The Imperial Mission is bent on 
fighting. The Unity of the Empire, Co-operation in 
Defence and Reciprocity in Trade are of more than 
academic interest. They are worth fighting for, and 
the Mission delivers an ultimatum to candidates for 
Parliament on these questions. Oldham was their first 
opportunity, and Mr. Dennis was the candidate who 
supported the Mission. This was a good start. In 
South Somerset, also, Mr. Herbert enthusiastically 
declared for the objects of the Mission, and very numer- 
ous meetings have been held on his behalf addressed 
by Imperial Mission speakers. 

It is regrettable that so far Liberals in the Old 
Country cannot accept the Mission’s programme. The 
President of the New Zealand section is the Liberal 
Premier, and in Australia and Canada there are mem- 
bers of every party almost in equal numbers. French 
Canadians, Dutch South Africans, and Maltese—all are 
rallying to the Mission. The prominent Liberals of 
the Mother Country alone hold aloof. 

If one part of the Imperial policy has been made a 
party question, despite Mr. Chamberlain’s endeavour 
to prevent it, this does not mean that Liberals will 
always let their party discipline decide their Imperial 
feeling. Imperial feeling will one day sweep this 
country as it has swept the Dominion of Canada. It 
is not too late even now for men of: all parties to join 
and make the victory a national one—the Imperial 
Mission is the half-way house where men can forget 
party and join in building the Empire. 


THE CITY. 


MARKED diminution of public interest in the 
Stock Markets has been noticed this week, and 
as the nineteen-day account has had its customary 
insidious influence over professional speculators, busi- 
ness has fallen away to narrow limits. Generally the 
market factors have been of a negative character, while 
the weather has unquestionably had a depressing effect. 
The prolonged discussion of the labour position induced 
some sales of Home Railway securities by nervous 
holders, and although dealers adhere to the opinion that 
there will not be a national strike, they are not disposed 
to support prices. Traffic receipts are encouraging, 
but they are ignored. The shadow of uncertainty as 
to the future distracts attention from actual working 
conditions. 
A certain degree of anxiety regarding the inter- 
national position is said to have affected some foreign 
stocks ; but a more potent influence was the selling of 
old investments to pay for new. The Chilian issue of 
£5,009,000 was very largely over-subscribed as soon as 
the lists opened, making another noteworthy addition 
to the growing list of suecessful flotations in the 
last few weeks. Chinese stocks have declined rather 
sharply, under a fresh flow of selling orders, which is 
only natural in view of the state of the country, accord- 
ing to all accounts. 

Advices from Wall Street suggest that another 
attempt is being made to advance prices for the purpose 
of facilitating bond issues. American bankers seem to 
overlook the fact that when European investors buy 
their railroad bonds they are impressed mainly by the 
security on which the bonds are charged, and the rate 
of interest obtainable, net by the quotation of the junior 
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stocks or by market pyrotechnics. Some of the cabled 
explanations of the market’s firmness are amusing. 
For example, a bull point is made of the suspension of 
the hearings of the Congressional Committee to in- 
vestigate the Steel Trust; but what difference can it 
make so long as the Government pursues its suit in the 
court to dissolve the Trust? The legal proceedings 
render the committee’s inquiry unnecessary. Then a 
fuss is made of the increase of dividend by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Company. This is actually an unimportant 
general factor when it is realised that the money goes 
into the hands of a few big financiers, who, through a 
small ‘‘ holding ’’ company, control some millions of 
railroad capital. The Union Pacific report, excellent 
though it is, suffers by comparison with that of the 
previous year and does not altogether justify the eulogies 
of the Wall Street oracles. The parade of exaggerated 
bull points indicates that the big interests desire to 
see prices higher, but so far it does not appear that the 
public intends to assist them. 

The East Rand Proprietary Committee’s report has 
left a very bad impression in the Kaffir market. It 
is shown that the monthly returns of gold production 
made to the Chamber of Mines and to the shareholders 
were incorrect, and that some of the excuses made 
by the directors for the less satisfactory returns were 
grossly inaccurate. The most anxious apologists for 
the directors cannot explain why misleading information 
should have been published. It has also been pointed 
out that the impending reduction of the dividend was 
officially intimated in Johannesburg, but that the state- 
ment cabled to London omitted that most important 
intimation. The directors have for many months been 
hiding the fact that the original estimate of profits was 
excessive, and they have been trying to live up to a 
preconceived basis of revenue which actual mining 
operations did not justify. That such a_ ridiculous 
policy should have been pursued by an experienced 
and practical board is almost incredible, and it is not 
surprising that confidence in Rand mining practice has 
been badly shaken, although it may be hoped that this 
particular episode will prove to be unique in the Trans- 
vaal. Important changes in the executive of the com- 
pany are expected. The disclosures have depressed the 
whole South African market, Rhodesian shares sym- 
pathising with Kaffirs in the downward movement, but 
it may be pointed out that shareholders would be very 
ill-advised to choose the present time to get rid of 
their holdings. 

In the Industrial department London General Omni- 
bus stock rose sharply again, not because the dividend 
announcement of 8 per cent. gave unalloyed satisfac- 
tion, but because it was shown that a larger amount 
could have been paid, as the net earnings were equiva- 
lent to over 15 per cent. on the ordinary capital. Pro- 
vided that no effective competition arises in the mean- 
time, the ordinary stockholders may look forward to an 
increased distribution for the year 1gi1-12, but before 
that the amalgamation with the Underground group 
may have been carried out 

The statement of affas issued to the shareholders of 
the Bank of Egypt intimates that calls amounting to 
#12 10s. per share will be made next year. How much 
of this money will be eventually returned to them 
depends upon the realisation of the bank’s unliquid 
assets. So far the liquidation has been excellently 
handled, and it may be hoped that an Assets Realisation 
Company will be formed by influential Anglo-Egyptian 
interests to take over the bank’s remaining assets, the 
settlement of which may occupy some years. 


SERVANTS. 
By Firson Youna. 


LL human relationships are interesting, and each 
has its own set of problems. The simplest bonds 

are those which Nature has established for us, which 
begin with our birth, endure throughout our lives, and 
are only soluble in the funeral earth or fire. Those are 
most complicated which are born of our own individuali- 


ties and are founded upon emotions, which rise suddenly, 
as though by a miracle, and vanish again as though 
they had never been. And those are perhaps the most 
satisfactory which are simply practical in their origin, 
which are founded upon the dependence which one 
human being has upon another, and which rest upon 
mutual convenience and the performance of mutual ser- 
vice. Of this nature is the relation between master and 
servant, which, in its most intimate form of domestic 
service has always presented, and will always present, 
problems of a particularly delicate nature. There are 
many kinds of domestic servant, but for the moment 
I am considering not the humble ‘‘ help’’ who lives 
on terms of necessary intimacy with an employer whose 
machinery of life is of the very simplest order, but that 
admirable class devoted by vocation and training to 
perform the duties and ritual associated with the more 
complicated forms of civilised existence. With these 
service is a profession containing various ranks, offering 
possibilities of promotion, positions of great confidence, 
and opportunities for a wide and various experience. 
Such servants live an ordered life which, although it is 
passed under the same roof, is entirely and startlingly 
different from the lives of those on whom they wait. 
They think differently from their masters, regard life 
differently, have different ideals of conduct. 

The theorist who likes to pretend that there are no 
divisions in classes here interrupts me with *‘ Nonsense ! 
they are human beings, and have like passions with our- 
selves’’. Yes, Fool, of course they have; but they do 
not exhibit them always in the same way. The tiger 
and the wren have also like passions, but there is still 
a class division between tigers and wrens; and the fact 
that two classes of people so different in their habits live 
in such intimacy under one roof is what makes the rela- 
tionship interesting and delicate. It is one of those 
relations which are entirely personal, and which least 
brook the intervention of a third party; and it is into 
this relation that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with what to plain men looks extremely like lack of 
knowledge of life, is attempting to drive the wedge of 
his insurance scheme. Our servants know us well; 
they see us at all hours; they surprise us when we are 
off our guard; they observe our daily habits and assist 
at the most intimate scenes. But we do not know them 
nearly so well. We never see them off their guard; 
we see them only when they are on duty, with their faces 
and tones composed to a certain impersonal formality ; 
we see them only in relation to ourselves, and not in 
relation to one another or to outside life. They have, to 
me, all the charm of those domestic animals, such as 
cats, which adorn and add interest to our lives and con- 
tribute to our entertainment, but who have a separate 
and private existence of which we know nothing. You 
know your cat as a comfortable purring object sitting 
before the fire; but when he leaves your presence he 
enters upon an existence probably much more interest- 
ing, but of which you are quite ignorant. And so 
servants, who to their employers are a totally unknown 
and unknowable race, being divided from them by a 
deep, though not a wide guif, are subjects of extremely 
interesting speculation. For my part, if I go to the house 
of a new acquaintance, I always look at the servants ; 
their impassive faces tell me much about my host and 
hostess. Good masters have good servants; it is a 
saying as old and as true as the hills; and where the 
servants are careless, or bold, or impudent, or disrespect- 
ful in their manner to people in a dependent position, 
you will find all these qualities echoed in the master or 
mistress. 

The servants are thus mirrors which reflect on 
their surfaces the lives of those who employ them; 
of their own lives one sees nothing. Perhaps it is just 
as well that one knows so little of their points of view or 
of their opinions about ourselves; nor are their secret 
lives necessarily as beautiful and well-ordered as are the 
ritual observances in which we encounter them. Those 
slim and well-groomed youths, with their dark hair and 
intelligent eves and clear-cut features, who look like 
young gentlemen from the Foreign Office, have fortified 
themselves with beer in order to support the fatigue of 
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waiting upon you at table, and in private, I am told, 
their thoughts and conversation turn much upon 
Butcher’s Meat. That reticent and discreet woman 
Madam, who is at this moment occupying herself so 
prettily with rolls of silk ribbon, is a very different 
person when she has descended to the housekeeper’s 
room, and it would possibly make you quite ill to 
overhear what she says there. But her service to you 
is perfect, and your relationship would only be spoiled if, 
by any blundering accident, you were put in possession 
of her private point of view. <A servant’s point of view 
is generally very simple, and possibly terribly just. I 
once had a servant who had for many years been servant 
to a distinguished statesman; but all he thought it 
interesting to relate about him was: ‘‘ He had a hasty 
temper, sir; sometimes he would be very ugly when I 
went in to him of a morning ”’. 

You see there the attitude: it is that of the trainer 
to the wild beast which he manages so well. You walk 
before the cages with the trainer, and he tells you the 
different qualities of his charges ; how this one is good- 
natured and that one greedy, and the other one dan- 
gerous if not carefully managed; and then he goes in 
with his bucket and mop to the cage of the dangerous one 
and quietly performs his task, undisturbed by the occa- 
sional snarl of the creature whom he is attending. They 
understand each other perfectly ; it is the business of the 
trainer to know the character of the animal well, to 
know when he means and when he does not mean to be 
“ugly ’’, when it is safe to go on with his business 
and when it is wise to retire from the cage. And my 
servant was like that; one saw him in imagination 
pausing for a moment in the chilly corridor outside his 
master’s room, bracing his nerves as the trainer docs 
who opens the door of a cage. Sometimes the states- 
man would be ‘‘ ugly when he went in of a morning ”’, 
and the trainer never knows but the lion or tiger may be 
waiting this time to spring upon him when he opens 
the cage door; but in eithér case it is all in the day’s 
work. The cage has to be cleaned out, the statesman 
has to be awakened; and with calmness, a quiet 
manner, a demeanour neither timid nor aggressive, and, 
above all, without any sign of fear, the most dangerous 
animal can be handled with comparative saiety. 

Good servants are indeed our trainers, and order and 
direct our lives more than we think. Not by command, 
of course, but by quiet and obstinate suggestion they 
can make us do much that they wish. It is they who 
determine at what moment we shall be awakened, what 
the temperature of our bath will be, often (unless we 
care enough about the matter to combat them) what 
clothes we shall wear and what we shall have to eat; 
they are about us, vigilant and attentive, all day ; aware, 
from their full knowledge of our natural history and 
habits, of the slightest discontent or uneasiness, with 
the remedy for which they are instantly ready ; and per- 
haps only at night, when we are safely shut up in our 
cages, do they fully relax themselves and turn their atten- 
tion to more interesting things. For we, who are so 
interesting and important to ourselves, are probably not 
interesting to them, except from the trainer’s or keeper’s 
point of view ; except in so far as our habits or temper 
make life with us easy or pleasant. The world may call 
you a great statesman ; but what your servant will have 
to say about you is that you have ‘‘ a hasty temper, and 
are sometimes ugly when he goes in to you of a morn- 
ing ’’, 

But let some third person go into the cage with the 
trainer and his charge, and what happens, in nearly 
every case, is instant and total collapse of the entente 
that has hitherto existed between the two; the lion falls 
upon the keeper, or upon the third person, or upon both. 
The bond has been broken. The implicit pact that one 
should not take advantage of the other is at once dis- 
turbed by the presence of a third party suspected of 
reinforcing one side against the other. Is it too far- 
fetched an application of my little fable to suggest that 
Mr. Lloyd George, in stepping in between servants and 
their employers, is likely to provoke the catastrophe, 
if not to share the fate, of the third person in the lion’s 
cage? 


MR. GEORGE MOORE AND THE IRISH 
THEATRE. 


By JoHN PALMER. 


R. GEORGE MOORE'S latest book, the first of 
a trilogy,* is, of course, more than a mere 
document of the Irish Theatre. It is true that we hear 
a great deal of Mr. Yeats and the Gaelic League, of 
Mr. Edward Martyn, and of Lady Gregory. But Mr. 
Moore is quite ready to talk of other matters. Thus, 
he tells us in his most intimate manner how at Aix he 
first learned ‘‘ that the Romanesque windows are round 
and the Gothic pointed’’. As he observes a little 
further on, ‘‘ it is not well in a book of this kind to 
omit any vivid memory ”’, a sentence which thoroughly 
prepares us for his introduction to Madame Wagner: 
‘‘ There is no way of telling my impression except to 
tell the thought that passed through my mind; it was, 
But how is all this to end? Am I going to run away 
with her? ”’ 

These small things at first sight seem impertinent to 
the Irish Theatre; but Mr. Moore’s view of the world 
and of humanity must be thoroughly grasped before one 
can hope to understand the Irish Renaissance. The 
spirit of his view is wonderfully to be found in his 
description of the company assembled in Dublin on the 
night when Trinity College and the Gaelic League dined 
under the same roof. ‘* Some of the men had not taken 
the trouble to change their shoes. ‘Perhaps they 
haven’t even changed their socks ’, and to pass the time 
I began to wonder how it was that women could take 
any faint interest in men. Every kind seemed present : 
men with bellies and without, men with hair on their 
heads, bald men, short-legged men and long-legged 
men ; but looking up and down the long tables, I could 
not find one that might inspire passion in a woman ; 
no one even looked as if he would like to do such a 
thing. And with this sad thought in my head I sought 
for my chair. Possibly the explanation of Mr. 
Moore’s depressing view of his fellows is to be found 
in the principle on which he chose his friends: ‘‘ they 
were all collected for my instruction and distraction ”’, 
he confesses. Thence perhaps Mr. Moore’s terrible 
vision of life: ‘‘ the dog on his hind legs is, after all, 
humanity; we are all on our hind legs striving to 
astonish somebody 

Now Mr. Moore’s view of humanity is one of those 
small personal factors which Mr. Lecky was fond of 
showing to be so often decisive in the history of the 
world. It determined absolutely the future of the Irish 
Renaissance. Mr. Moore himself is quite aware of this. 
If only he had been able to take his fellow-creatures 
seriously, whither might not the movement have reached ? 
There was a day on which he talked with two Irish 
boatmen on Lough Carra, *‘ a decisive day for Ireland, 
for if I had learned the language from the boatmen (it 
would have been easy to do so then) a book might have 
been written about Carmody and the tinker that would 
have set all Europe talking ’’. Butalas! Mr. Moore’s 
view and temperament were not of the kind of which 
history is made : “‘ the impulse in me to redeem Ireland 
from obscurity was not strong enough to propel me 
from London to Holyhead, and then into a steamboat, 
and across Ireland to Galway, whence I should take 
a hooker whose destination was some fishing harbour 
in the Atlantic ’’. Moreover, Mr. Moore’s disillusion- 
ment and weariness of his kind had an accomplice in 
his inveterate modesty : ‘‘ I am quite sure’’, he writes 
very touchingly on page eighty-four, ‘‘ that nobody 
believes that he is in the wrong so easily as I do, or 
is tempted so irresistibly to believe that the fault is 
his if anything goes wrong with his work . . . those 
who think badly of my writings are always looked upon 
as very fine judges, while admirers are regarded with 
suspicion ’’. 

Then how is it that Mr. Moore comes to be writing 
at all? Dujardin gives us the answer: it is because he 


* “Hail and Farewell: a Trilogy.’’ By Gcorge Moore. 
London: Heinemann. 1911. Gs, 
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cannot helpit. ‘* Moore is sad ’’, Dujardin said. ‘‘ He 
is always sad when he hears a subject which he may 
never hope to write.’’ Mr. Moore, in fact, is the man 
of words, because he cannot get away from words. 
This is the secret of his superfine style: it is the thing 
that drew him and Yeats together ; and the thing which 
drove them apart. ‘‘ I pondered the question whether 
Orlando di Lasso was, or was not, a beautiful name, 
deciding at last that it was an affected name, and 
therefore not beautiful ; whereas Palestrina is naturally 
beautiful, like his music. Palestrina! There is a 
sound of strings in the name.’’ Well might Mr. Moore 
exclaim (and others with him): ‘‘ The talent I brought 
into the world might have produced rarer fruit, if it 
had been cultivated less sedulously ’’’. For some other 
literary man might be found to say that Palestrina was 
the affected name, and that Orlando di Lasso was 
naturally beautiful, with the sound of trumpets in it. 
Then these two would have to settle their difference 
between them. Meantime there would be two stylists 
wasted in the world—nothing getting itself said by 
either. 

We begin to perceive now why at this moment we 
are not all of us poring over a Gaelic grammar in 
order to be able to appreciate at first hand the latest 
masterpiece of the Irish Renaissance. Mr. Moore could 
not sufficiently interest himself in the matter. Return- 
ing to dialects was with Mr. Yeats a supreme act of faith. 
These opinions of his ‘‘ were his deepest nature; but 
in me’’, writes Mr. Moore, ‘* they were merely intel- 
lectual, invented so that the Gaelic League should be 
able to justify its existence with reasonable literary 
argument ’’. Mr. Moore, in fact, could not throw 
himself with enthusiasm into this business of the Irish 
Theatre. He was interested wearily and under protest. 
It was under protest that he dashed about in a hansom 
that the Irish Theatre might be born, and not die before 
the first dress rehearsal. Once, indeed, we perceived a 
real chance for Ireland: it was when Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Yeats agreed to collaborate in a play that would 
undoubtedly have astonished the world, had half that 
was hoped of it been realised. But the language diffi- 
culty was insuperable. It must be written in Mr. 
Yeats’ vocabulary—that was the stumbling-block. 
Mr. Moore protested he would sooner write it in French. 
Why not? asked Mr. Yeats. ‘* Lady Gregory will 
translate your text into English. Taidg O’Donoghue 
will translate the English text into Irish; and Lady 
Gregory will translate the Irish text back into English.” 
Mr. Moore's vocabulary would by that time be entirely 
purified. Mr. Moore began the French version, going 
specially to France for the purpose; but very soon he 
gave it up. It is a pity he was so easily discouraged, 
more especially as Lady Gregory had promised she 
would translate his version with all due deference to his 
stvle—to his style in French, of course. 

Meantime it is a luxury of the imagination to dwell 
upon what might have been, had Mr. Moore been 
Henry V. instead of being Hamlet. But alas! it seldom 
happens that those who have the genius to be great 
have also the inclination. Why, after all, should we 
require it as a duty in our great man to give us master- 
pieces every day? Humanity, the dog upon his hind 
legs, is not worth a wrinkle of his brow. Shakespeare 
would never have taken the trouble to put Othello on 
paper if he had not had somehow to make a living. 
Milton wrote his epic merely to make a few pounds 
that he might be decently buried. Browning would 
never have troubled himself with the little yellow book, 
ii he had not had an eye upon the publisher. No doubt 
Homer himself sang for pennies. No really great man 
ever seriously troubled himself about his fellows, or got 
in the least excited over an idea. Mr. Moore was right, 
after the fashion of Achilles, to stand aside from the un- 
grateful task that was offered him, the task of redeeming 
Ireland from obscurity. That should be left to lesser 
men at whose efforts, being but those of a dog upon his 
hind legs, the greater may be permitted to laugh as 
musically as they may. 


THE NEGLECT OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 
By C. H. Baker. 


W ITHIN a week or two the metamorphosed Tudor 

and Stuart Rooms at the National Portrait 
Gallery, and at Millbank the Stevens” Memorial Exhibi- 
tion have been opened. Beyond the fact that these are 
official enterprises, in the nature of belated reparation, 
they have not the slightest connexion ; so I will expend 
no ingenuity in tracing similarities between Maria 
Beale’s and Alfred Stevens’ art. 

Of these two openings, that of the changed Portrait 
Gallery, I suggest, is the more important, because while 
the Tate Gallery exhibition is dedicated to one great 
neglected artist the attention the other gallery has re- 
ceived may mean tardy amendment to a whole school 
of art. A very striking and unique thing about the 
National Gallery is that it makes a serious effort to re- 
present every school of painting but the English; there 
is no Dutch or French or Italian or Flemish painter too 
poor to be included, whereas the only painter of the 
English school, prior to Hogarth, who is seriously 
represented owes this honour to a mistake about his 
nationality. Surely such a situation is unique, and 
whether it is due to obstinate indifference or simple 
ignorance makes little difference. In French, Italian, 
Dutch and all those other galleries native painters are 
so carefully represented that even though in London 
one can get but the smallest idea of Pickenoy and Penni, 
by repairing to the Rijks (or some such place) and 
Rome, where these gentlemen were active, one acquires 
a first rate education in them. But an _ interested 
foreigner bent on studying the English School would 
leave the National Gallery convinced that we had no 
painters to speak of before Hogarth. The solitary 
Dobson, the feeble, untypical Lely and the little 
so-called Bettes are all the collection preserves of five 
centuries of activity. Over and above, and perhaps 
more precious than the portraiture of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries is the English Primi- 
tive School, of which so wonderful an example was 
reproduced in the October ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ”’ ; 
but who can guess that such a school existed if he rely 
upon our national collection ? 

And as to the art of portraiture in the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, ca n’existe pas if we accept the presump- 
tive evidence of the Gallery ; and vet no country is so 
rich in portraits. To refer our inquiring foreigner to the 
National Portrait Gallery were transparently dishonest, 
because until a week or so ago that place’s function was 
merely documentary ; it waS supposed to be no better 
than a record office for physiognomy. ‘The very gallery 
itself, papered with the sort of paper one sees at com- 
mercial hotels in decaying little towns, sternly forbad 
the sensitive appeal of Art within its documentary walls ; 
so that even habitués of the gloomy place, students and 
bookish people, barely perceived Art’s gracious 
presence there. 

Then by an inscrutable capricious providence, whose 
seat is somewhere in Whitehall, a distinguished artist 
and critic, the editor of a powerful art magazine, was 
dropped into this archive of likenesses. With him he 
brought a habit of thinking in art terms, and had the 
astonishing inspiration to apply it to the Portrait 
Gallery. A judge of pictures, he discovered that among 
his charges were works of art; the author of ‘* The 
Science of Picture Making ”’ (and incidentally this new 
work on Rembrandt), he seriously worked out why it 
was they barely struck one in that light; then, like any 
student of sociology, he took in hand environment. 
For such an enterprise Mr. Holmes was in unusually 
happy circumstances. He had a Board of Trustees 
with the sense to rely upon his superior taste and 
knowledge ; more fortunately still, the chairman of that 
board and certain members of it are gentlemen of 
sincere interest in and scund perception of portraits 
qua art. Hence instead of battling with stubborn 


Philistinism Mr. Holmes was sustained by encourage- 
ment, and in Mr. Milner had a colleague whose wide 
special knowledge of iconography had never been per- 
mitted to strangle a private ambition for the Portrait 
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Gallery’s artistic value. Thus has it come about that 
our English school of portraiture is liberated from a 
dismal documentary atmosphere, and piously installed 
in a Gallery of Art; and there is no collection in the 
country that equals its display. Overcrowded for the 
present many of the portraits must be, and associated 
with poor copies and worthless originals ; but a chance 
has been given to every piece that might make use of it. 
The use that even very mediocre specimens actually 
make, in the way of colour and decorative science, is 
surprising ; seen against a background for which they 
were designed they claim our respect as works of art. 
On the other hand, our homage is exacted by many 
portraits, Tudor and Stuart, on the score of beautiful 
interpretation and craft ; on a sudden they have assumed 
the precious aspect that this was always theirs by right 
in virtue of their fearless austerity of temper and design 
and their aristocratic bearing. This especially applies 
to the Tudor panels, such as the Margaret Beaufort, the 
William first Marquess of Winchester, the John 
Whitgift, and the Nicholas Heath—indisputably 
English one would say. And among the Stuart por- 
traits in this new-found art gallery, among the genuine 
Lelys and Knellers, whose craft no living portrait 
painters approach, Riley stands cut with his William 
Lord Russell as one who in his way sought freedom and 
revelation through just that abstraction Rembrandt had 
worked out in Amsterdam a few years earlier. Let us, 
then, hope that as at last Stevens is incorporated with 
the art heritage we are nationally cognisant and proud 
of, so in time five centuries of English art will come 
in for reparation. 

It has taken us some time officially to recognise what 
a master we have in Alfred Stevens—one of the 
noblest sculptors and ‘certainly the greatest draughts- 
man of modern art. Absolutely apart from him in 
intention, Watteau alone of the moderns ranks with him. 
Both perfectly express their intention, the one’s fragile, 
feminine and fugitive, the other’s constant and static. 
In Stevens we realise what another great modern should 
have been ; what, indeed, Ingres might have been, given 
a Florentine sculptural cast of mind. He aimed at 
what Stevens hit; but how far short of sublimity and 
plastic concepticn.La Source fell, sinking in pretty 
demureness! Watteau’s women born in the dix- 
huitiéme amaze us by their perfect candour and un- 
consciousness of sex; for them the animal in man did 
not exist. Stevens’ concept of womanhood is as single- 
minded, less surprisingly because on a sterner and 
more god-like plane. In every aspect of his art his 
sculptural standard predominates; his treatment of 
form by line is more often a sculptor’s than a painter’s, 
his mental creations spring from a mind formed by 
static needs. In his majestic women of the Dorchester 
House Fireplace, the drawings and the portraits 
resides a splendid steadfastness, a spirit of inscrutable 
patience that shall outlast time and bear all burdens. 
Comparatively few of the drawings show the face, 
perhaps because his models were unsatisfactory, and 
their heads irrelevant to his inspiration ; in one, indeed, 


an Angel of the Passion, is a curious Victorian charac- 
ter, wholly alien from the epic feeling in the body. But 
in the few ex ‘amples of heads of women or of 


*“*Mercury,’’ there is always this brooding superhuman 
calm, so that but for the portraits we might suppose 
Stevens incapable of relaxing to a humbler humanity. 
His draughtsmanship, I said, is a sculptor’s rather 
than a painter’s. At times his drawings are no more 
than symbols of clay, or rather stone, rugged short- 
hand sketches of blocks and planes ; very rarely is he 
interested in such things as Watteau loved, shimmering 
light, enveloping air, texture of flesh. Other draw- 
ings, such as Mr. Thornycroft’s No. 41, are more 
graphic, showing an extraordinary sense of line exulting 
in the expression of subtle poise and twist vet within a 
conception and design of monumental nobility. This 
woman with bowed head is a symbol of immemorial 
endurance and calm sorrow, comparable with Michel- 
angelo’s Slaves. And yet another quality, perhaps 
more graphic than sculptural, is Stevens’ occasional 
as an 


exuberance of motion; ‘‘ A Queen Begging ”’, 


instance, gives us a sense of rushing movement that in 
this particular context is overdone. 

In the long roll of English portraits none, I think, 
stands before Stevens’ ‘‘ Mrs. Collman ’’; were it ex- 
hibited with a picked company of Reynolds, would not 
the Reynoldses have to take the wall? Would not 
Gainsborough find his special gift borne down by 
Stevens’ immense solidity and monumental repose, 
behind which lie deeps of human charity and passion? 
And the portrait of a baby (No. 21), how unsurpassable 
as interpretation of a child’s mysterious query and 
reserve! For a parallel I can think only of Matthew 
Maris’ little girl, who gazes at us with the same search- 
ing criticism and de tac chment. Nor is it only Stevens’ 
power of interpretation that concerns us; we have to 
recognise his rank as a painter and a colourist, an extra- 
ordinarily instinctive colourist. The handling of his 
brush and pigment, his sense of brilliant enveloping 
light, especially in the Mr. Collman, alas, so nearly 
ruined, are somehow much finer than a painter’s, as of 
necessity is his sense of form. 


THE UNSCIENTIFIC MIND. 
N these latter days, when Science has come into her 
kingdom, and is spelt with a very large capital 


letter as the one thing needful, it is useless to rebel 
against her. Nor docs any sane person think of revolt. 

But her votaries are too apt to treat the possessor of 
an unscientific mind as an entirely negligible being, a 
little lower than the idiot, and against this attitude he 
may be allowed to protest, for worms will turn. 
‘Scientia ’’, knowledge, appeals to all. A mind that 
has no desire to know, that feels no thrill at the dis- 
covery of a new fact, is a contradiction in terms. The 
most mindless animal conceivable will mop and mow in 
gratitude for his introduction to a new food (if he 
happen to like it). 

But it by no means follows that a man should be ex- 
pected to welcome all knowledge, w hether he has a use 
for it or not, and it is a cruelty too often practised to 
snub a good game-shot for being quite unable to take 
an interest in the theory of projectiles. It is generally 
for theory, not for knowledge, that the unscientific brain 
has no room. Nor can such a brain be fairly called 
purely utilitarian: it receives gladly much information 
for which it sees no use. Delightful, for instance, is 
the man who studies birds. If he can talk at all as 
White of Selborne wrote, the ignorant can listen to him 
for hours, though they themselves do not know a nut- 
hatch from a bullfinch, and perhaps share the pernicious 
heresy of their gardener, who holds that all birds are 
vermin, eat buds, and should be shot. 

Theory invades almost every province of life, from 
Welt-Politik to games. The plain man seldom takes 
much interest in Higher Politics. He can never under- 
stand why a State cannot be run on the broad gauge of 
Christian equity, and marvels much that the experiment 
has, as Jowett said, never been made. But a game he 
almost certainly plays, and he thinks he sees that theory 
has in a great measure destroyed the amenity of games. 
It may be that ‘‘ Science ’’ has improved the game of 
some men: it has certainly destroyed the play of many. 
That he knows, and feels sure that a theory would upset 
his play—be it at cricket or at chess. A certain in- 
tuition, which makes him an amateur in the true sense, 
and experience are enough to enable him to obtain such 
results as he is capable of. Theory he leaves to the 
masters. 

The scientist (the horrid word is good enough for 
pretenders) in astronomy is his special foe. Apparently 
everyone thinks it a duty to be a scientist in that par- 
ticular science, of all others the least attractive to a 
groundling. Moreover, the pseudo-scientist generally 
gives himself away by insisting on marvels of size and 
Rows of figures suggest no idea to the plain 


pace. 

man. Asked to wonder at thé speed, 10,000 miles a 
minute, of a celestial body, he asks how big itis. Told 
that it is 5000 miles-in diameter, he says, ‘‘ Then it 


takes a minute to traverse a space equal to twice its 
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own diameter. I have known faster travellers’’. He 
perceives that his own conception of the planets as roll- 
ing slowly their appointed course is sufficient to him, 
and suspects the scientist of having got his figures from 
the last-issued number of ‘‘ Answers’’. He therefore 
feels it hard to be treated as a benighted heathen, an 
‘* incurious creetur ’’, because he does not study, but 
only admires the stars. Yet he too often is. The 
other day one of these irreclaimable sinners was prais- 
ing a stanza in the ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis ’’, saying that it 
might be nonsense, but was glorious nonsense such as 
only Glorious John could have written. Promptly he 
was suppressed. ‘* What do you mean”’, he was asked, 
‘‘by ‘our globe’s last verge’? One would think 
you were like the witnesses in the Madagascar trial, 
and thought the earth was flat’’ ! ‘‘ If he be an infidel, 
it is as a dog is an infidel, because he has never thought 
on the subject.’ Why should he? Any shape is good 
enough for him, so he stick on. He cares about the 
exact shape even less than he thinks about it—less than 
the Dodo in ‘ Alice’’. A meek man, he would not 
accuse a learned counsel of ignorance for holding the 
generally accepted opinion. The world, he supposes, is 
round. They, the scientific, say so, and they ought to 
know. For him to say he knows it, even believes it, is 
inexact ; but he accepts it in public, and no more should 
be required of him. Not long ago, some genius dis- 
covered a flaw in the Theory of Gravitation, or thought 
he did. What matter? The unscientific would be master 
of himself though china fell in obedience to a newly 
discovered law. The new law would only be the old 
dog in a new doublet. 

Man, attrite by long friction, is kinder to man than 
is generally allowed. ‘* Homo homini lupus ’’ may be 
true, for there is probably a conventional civility among 
wolves: ‘‘ Lupus lupo homo.’’ Anyway, man does not 
as a rule squabash another for not being interested in 
the same subjects as himself. Men of the same pursuits 
flock together and talk shop, and make an outsider 
yawn. But the angler among foxhunters, the golfer 
among footballers, the billiard-player among the votaries 
of chess is tolerated, unless he want all the talk. The 
just grievance of the man who does not care one ounce 
what the sun weighs is that for him there is no tolera- 
tion. All with one accord fall on him, and tell him that 
.e ought to care. 

Nor is it a small part of humanity which is thus un- 
fairly trodden down. Unless a man felt in youth a bent 
in that direction, the amount of ‘‘ Science ’’ to be picked 
up forty or fifty years ago at school and college was 
infinitesimal. ‘‘ Stinks’’ existed, and he could take 
his degree in them, but by far the greater number of 
studious youth turned to other subjects. Accordingly, 
to-day the great majority of middle-aged men may be 
reckoned among the unscientific. Almost all take an 
interest in one art or another, if it be only the art of 
making money. Many—more, they sometimes think, 
than there will be among the seniors of fifty years 
hence—take an interest in many arts, and are glad to 
listen to ‘‘ shop "’ from others. But pure Science leaves 
them cold. Applied Science they take advantage of, 
though they may not go Macaulay’s length, who, in the 
essay on Bacon, almost says that “‘fruit’’ is the only 
test of philosophy, and that all others are cheap imita- 
tions, made to sell. Even if they prefer a lamp to elec- 
tric light because they can see that threaten to go out, 
and a pair of horses to a motor-car because they know 
what horses will shy at, they are not, in polite society, 
scoffed at as utterly useless and hopeless. But if they 
‘“ speak disrespectfully of the equator’’ or betray a 
lack of enthusiasm at the approach of a comet, that is 
too often their fate. 

Is an absolute ignorance of astronomy the unpardon- 
able sin? If so, the pastors and masters of some of 
us who begin to show the white blossom of the almond 
tree have much to answer for. They might have told 
us. But surely we, the victims of misdirected education, 
are deserving of pity rather than snubbing. 


THE CONFLICT. 


7 two wreaths kept us working late last night. 

The order had taken us by surprise in mid- 
morning with no spare time to be seen in the crowded 
hours ahead. 

We were in the thick of gathering and weighing-up ; 
there was the ‘‘ van’’ to pack for the afternoon’s jour- 
ney to ‘‘ town’’, and it was the last day for carting the 
leaf-mould we had bought up down at Horse-eye. 
Nearly all the emergency orders go to Surtees. He 
has more glass than we, and being within a mile of 
‘*town’’ he can always get plenty of white blossom 
when the houses run short. He has a character, too, 
for executing his orders by the clock. He can afford 
to employ good labour, and he pays his men well. 
His gardens lie, with never a weed nor a patch of 
waste, for half a mile in full view along the main 
road. At the same time, we have never disappointed 
anyone either for a wedding or a funeral. 

We sat up wiring and gumming and setting last 
night between the lamp and the wood fire until nearly 
ten o’clock. Then the completed wreaths were taken 
into the parlour and laid out on the sofa, and we had 
an hour of freedom round the log fire with our porridge 
bowls and the morning paper. The extra hour in the 
close room made the dark freshness standing in the 
upper chambers more welcome than usual. I left my 
blind up and drew back my curtains. For awhile the 
fatigue of the hours kept me at the mercy of random 
thoughfs. I could not loosen my hold upon the day. 
I thought of the finished wreaths, of their morning 
journey down to the village; of to-morrow’s work with 
the three waggon-loads of leaf; of the next big job, 
the chrysanthemum housing not much more than a 
week ahead; of George waiting downstairs for the 
home-coming van. Gradually the night gained, and 
presently I could feel all round me the sleeping fields ; 
for hours the countryside had slept under the dark 
sky. Now, into the midnight stillness was pouring 


a faint moonlight, showing me the shape of the leaves © 


lingering round my window, pouring and pouring so 
steadily it seemed every moment as if the waiting night 
must make some sign. Now and again a leaf fell with 
a sharp smack on to the gravelled pathway. I lay 
in glad forgetfulness of all save the deeps of chill, 
sweet air holding a vision of pale fields and plumy 
poplars standing in the flood of faint moonlight. 


When at last the rumble of the van wheels came. 


from the head of the lane it brought no disturbance. 
Had not horse and driver been going for two hours 
and more easily forward through that same still night ? 
They had left far away beyond the marshes the quiet 
bustle of town and their day’s work, and had come 
deeper and deeper into the countryside. The rattle of 
the empty van, empty except for the week’s groceries 
and perhaps a basket of beach-bought fish, lessened as 
it drew up the hill. | Confidence: neighed from the 
stable, and George’s footstep crunched upon the 
gravel under my window. Half-dreaming, I heard 
the movement of the two avout the stable yard, the 
stamping of cold feet, the creak of the kitchen door, 
George’s step upon the stairs. Why had he kept his 
boots on? Why was he tapping at my neighbour’s 
door? And at mine? 

** Ah, you’re awake.”’ 

** What is it? ”’ 

““Well, I just came to see if you was awake—I 
wouldn’t have disturbed you else’’, comes the low 
voice near the cracked panel. 

Yes? 

““ Well, there’s nearly ten degrees—me and George 
just been down.”’ 

Oh ! ” 

“It’s just we're thinking we must put something 
over the cryzants.”’ 

For a moment I regretted my wakefulness, but it 
was good later to come down through the night and 
find the awakened group trimming the garden lanterns 
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in the kitchen as they listened to the wanderer’s tale 
of the sudden drop. 

Good was the work with sacking and blankets, with 
newspapers and old coats, in the cold half-gloom of 
the garden. Good as we sat, two hours later, fresh 
and clear-eyed, round the revived fire, drinking steaming 
mugs of milk coffee, and eating the whole of Sunday’s 
cake, to feel that the cryzants, our cryzants, were 
safe for the winter market. 

What had Surtees done with his five visible acres of 
little grey plants and his men, all hired, living dear 
knows where round about? Perhaps he’d housed 
already? Not he—not this early. Besides, no one 
had dreamed of frost, and the drop had not begun till 
gone eight. 

We heard the next day as we worked rather wearily 
at the housing of our precious plants. | George had 
been past their way. 

“There isn’t’’, he said, ‘‘ not above twenty of his 
plants ain’t caught.’’ 

‘“H’m. They’re saved goin’ on about as many as 
what we've lost.’’ 


M. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE BRETON PROTEST. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


26 Rue Geoffroy L’Asnier, Paris. 
November 1911. 

Six,—What Monsieur Dimnet, or yourself, in a recent 
article is pleased to call ‘* A Comic Revolt ’’ is no more 
nor less than one of the noblest manifestations of the 
times. 

A sculptor having to commemorate the union of 
Brittany with France has given in his monument a 
humiliating posture to the Duchess Anne. At Che- 
nonceaux, at Nantes, at Amboise, in fact in all the 
Chateaux of the Loire, the coupling of the ermine and 
the porcupine say plainly that Brittany gave herself 
freely, and that the suzerain king was proud and 
grateful. 

The Bretons have protested, and this is what Mon- 
sieur Dimnet calls a ‘‘ strange incident ’’. It would 
have been strange had they not protested. 

The love and respect that a man bears for his pro- 
vince, for his district in that province, for his village 
in that district, for his house in that village, are senti- 
ments both logical and human. ‘The mediaeval 
times founded their whole social organisation on 
such sentiments, transmitting the principles of 
authority according to an established hierarchy, which 
went from the chief or head of the family to the king, 
by means of the duke and his barons. 

This is what a hundred vears of revolutions has been 
unable to destroy in thatcountry. We call it patriotism, 
and it is the only arm we possess to fight against in- 
dividualism, socialism and other modern monsters that 
are striving to equalise everything by mediocrity. 

Of the character and success of the contest nothing 
can be said here, the object of this letter being merely 
to assure you that if it is pleasing to see proud and 
generous men manifest themselves for their ideal, it is 
equally painful to see one of their fellow citizens jeering 
at them in a foreign periodical. 

Yours very truly, 
CuHarRLes Hearp. 


REDISTRIBUTION OR PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


179 S. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge S.W. 
21 November 1911. 

Sir,—May I have the privilege of replying to Major 

_Morrison-Bell’s letter in last week’s SatuRDAY REVIEW, 


and at the same time to thank you for permitting this 
discussion to take place in your columns? 

Major Morrison-Bell proposed redistribution on a 
basis of equal single-member areas on the ground that 
this would secure one vote, one value. I showed that 
he was mistaken. He replied that he used the ex- 
pression ‘‘one vote, one value’’ in the sense in which 
it is popularly understood, and urged in justification of 
his campaign that Home Rule had not been sub- 
mitted to the country and that it was being pushed 
forward under the blank-cheque theory of government. 
I showed that the blank-cheque theory of government 
is the direct outcome of single-member areas, and that 
were we to have a new election under Major Morrison- 
Bell’s plan the elector would be compelled to give a 
blank cheque to one or other of the two possibie govern- 
ments. I added that the figures showed that the 
probable effect of his scheme would be to add sub- 
stantially to the Government's majority in Great Britain. 

Major Morrison-Bell now questions the value of my 
forecast, and I am willing to go so far with him as to 
admit that the result of any appeal to the country with 
single-member areas is so much a matter of chance that 
any result is possible; a minority may easily obtain a 
majority of the seats. It can, however, be fairly 
argued that if redistribution is carried out impartially 
the party which is predominant in those constituencies 
which are under-represented will obtain an advan- 
tage and my forecast assumed that redistribution 
would be carried out impartially. The figures show 
that it is the Ministerial constituencies which on the 
average are under-represented. Further, should re- 
distribution be carried out unfairly, i.e., should the 
boundaries of the new constituencies be influenced by 
the reports of party agents, the new scheme may 
possibly give an even larger majority to the Govern- 
ment. 

To sum up, if Major Morrison-Bell desires ‘‘ one 
vote, one value ’’; if he desires to strike a blow at the 
blank-cheque theory of Government; if he desires to 
render gerrymandering of no avail; if he desires to 
enable electors to exercise the franchise intelligently, 
then he must couple with his scheme of redistribution 
that of proportional representation. 

Major Morrison-Bell, however, puts this latter reform 
on one side as unattainable. On what grounds? The 
system was introduced into the Transvaal at a few 
months’ notice. |The Press, candidates and electors 
immediately adapted themselves to the requirements of 
the new law, and so successful has been the working 
of the system that it is recognised by all that propor- 
tional representation has come to stay. The system 
could be introduced into this country with equal facility 
and, as Lord Grey said last Monday, the proposed 
franchise changes makes its adoption a question of the 
most urgent and pressing importance. 

I am, Sir, vours faithfully, 
Jouxn H. HUMPHREYS, 
Hon. Sec. the Proportional Representation Society. 


CHURCH AND’ PARTY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Now that the Tory party has thought fit to 
set at its head a Presbyterian and an Orangeman—one 
whose sturdy Protestantism satisfied even the ‘‘ Church 
Association ’’ at the Bootle election—Churchmen, who 
have, moreover, noted Mr. Asquith’s excellent ecclesias- 
tical appointments, will realise that Tory return to 
power will also mean a return to the Campbell-Banner- 
man régime in Church matters. There are many things 
more valuable than Establishment; and to me at any 
rate it is now obvious that Tory enthusiasm on this 
subject is a mere eclectioneering dodge. I have voted 
Tory all my life, but now I shall set Church above party 
and transfer my vote to the Liberals. Many others will 
do likewise. 


M.A. (Oxon). 
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“THE AMATEUR SOLDIER AGAIN.,’’ 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REview, 


Andalusia, November 1911. 


Six,—I imagine that all who read Mr. Childers’ 
“\rme Blanche ’’ must have become aware of the fact 
that he had served in one of our irregular levies in 
South Africa. This was highly commendable on his 
part, and all soldiers are grateful for such amateur 
¢iorts to assist at a pinch. But what we are not grate- 
jl for is that a man, after his own crude military experi- 
exces Of horse and rifle in an abnormal class of warfare 
against irregulars similarly armed, should set himself up 
gs an authority to teach our cavalry—an arm about 
yhich his writings prove he knows nothing—how to 
fight in the regular warfare of the future. 

‘When his first book came out, it was suitably dealt 
with by the ‘‘ Times ’’, the Sarurpay Review, the 
“Cavalry Journal ’’, and some few others, though Mr. 
Childers received no small encouragement from several 
reviewers who, like the man in the street, were ignorant 
of cavalry and its réle in war. Mr. Childers then 
returned to the attack in his second book, which he 
rather adroitly named so as to arouse British prejudice 
against cavalry methods ‘‘ made in Germany ”’, irre- 
gective of their military value. I wrote to you that 
inmy opinion this book was not worth reviewing or 
of serious consideration, since it contained nothing but 
are-hash of the old arguments, selected ‘‘ examples ”’ 
and slipshod conclusions based on these. Subsequently 
received such strong independent corroboration of this 
view from the officer whose opinions I cited (and whose 
admirable cavalry work in peace and in war is known 
toall professional soldiers) that I sent you the notice you 
dubbed aptly 


ae 


‘* The Amateur Soldier Again 

The intelligent public will hardly be much impressed 
to learn that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is a supporter of 
Mr. Childers’ views. Certainly they will not take him as 
a guide in such a highly technical matter as cavalry 
tactics, even though Sir Arthur has won his own Spurs. 
His true reputation is as a writer of fiction. Many have 
read his story of *‘ The Great Boer War’’. Neither is 
it conclusive that he has now found one who wears the 
D.S.O. to agree with him. The Distinguished Service 
for which the Order is granted varies from leading a 
cavalry charge to the duties of a railway stationmaster 
or the Militia occupation of a block-house. Sir Conan 
Doyle ought to say whether or not this officer’s D.S.O. 
was given for cavalry service. * 

Soldiers note with amusement and edification how 
much impressed the general public seem to be with 
amateur criticism of military matters. Why do not these 
two masters of fiction start a cavalry school of their very 
own, engaging the services of the ‘‘ D.S.O.”’ in ques- 
tion? How the cavalry generals of all the military 
Powers would flock to it ! 

Your obedient servant, 
Your REVIEWER. 


SHEEP IN WOLF’S CLOTHING. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—‘* A Sheep in Wolf's Clothing was written by 
my father, the late Tom Taylor, and not by William 
Makepeace Thackeray, as was stated in your article 
of 4 November on page iii. of the Supplement. I have 
been greatly annoyed by finding my father’s lines on the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln attributed to Shirley 
Brooks in Mr. Spielmann’s ‘‘ History of Punch”’, and I 
naturally do not wish any more of such mistakes to pass 
uncorrected. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Wyc 


{Our correspondent would perhaps like to know that 
this mistake is made in Mr. Charles Whibley’s ‘‘ Life of 
Thackeray "’. What Thackeray really did write was 
“The Wolves and the Lamb ’’.—Ep. S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 
CABINET GOSSIP. 


“Recollections of a Long Life.” By Lord Broughton 
(John Cam Hobhouse). Edited by his Daughter, 
Lady Dorchester. Vols. V. and VI., 1834 to 1852. 
London: Murray. 1911. 24s. net. 


| hee DORCHESTER is at some disadvantage in 

publishing her father’s diaries of the years 
between 1834 and 1852 from the fact that she has to 
follow Charles Greville and many others along a track 
as well beaten as any in English history. If there is 
a period of politics that has been laid bare to the bone 
it is that of the first Reform Bill and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Peel, Croker, Gladstone, Cobden, Aber- 
deen, Graham, Sidney Herbert, Brougham, Russell, 
Granville, Palmerston—the lives and letters of all these 
great men have long ago been published, so that there 
is little or nothing left to say about the early Victorian 
era. Sir John Hobhouse wrote very freely in his diaries 
about the Whig Cabinets at which he assisted : and the 
one thing which must strike everyone who reads these 
volumes is how little there is in these so-called Cabinet 
secrets which is not known to all the world the next day 
or the day after! Sir John Hobhouse, though not a 
very important person in the House of Commons, was a 
cultivated gentleman, who was a good judge of men’s 
characters and brains. And having been intimately 
acquainted with the many great statesmen who adorned 
the Augustan age of Parliament, his impressions, as set 
down in these two volumes, are very well worth reading. 
He disliked Lord Grey, Lord Durham, and Sir Robert 
Peel : and he liked Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
and Disraeli, with whom he sympathised in his ferocious 
attacks on Peel. It is clear that Lord Grey—the 
Charles Grey about whom Macaulay was so enthusiastic 
—retired from the task of government out of mere pique, 
and sulked for the remainder of his days. Hobhouse 
remarks more than once that Lord Grey’s eminence was 
an instance of how far a man can go in this country 
with mere fluency of speech and an arrogant manner : 
and we think the judgment, though harsh, was justified. 
The first Lord Grey had an imposing carriage and plenty 
of pompous words. But he contributed not one single 
idea or happy phrase to the momentous changes of 
which he was the nominal instrument. 

Hobhouse describes a rather comical rubber of whist 
at Buckingham Palace, in which the Duchess of Kent 
(the Queen’s mother) and Lord Byron (not of course the 
poet) played against Lord John Russell and himself. 
The Duchess of Kent, who seemed confused and whose 
hand was played for her by a courtier, won the rubber. 
** Russell had to pay her eight shillings, and he put 
down a sovereign. She gave him nine shillings, say- 
ing ‘1 believe that is right’. He smiled, and took his 
change; but did not seem pleased with this specimen 
of Roval arithmetic."’ As Lord John Russell was 
notoriously pinched for money, this is a good story. 
There is another about Sir Robert Peel, which will 
astonish those who only know him as an austere per- 
sonage. ‘‘ At the House of Commons to-day Peel 
spoke, and joked, and laughed at his own jokes. He 
was much cheered, except by Lord Stanley, who hung 
down his head, as if aware that his leader was exposing 
himself. I thought Peel a little the worse, or the better, 
for wine. He was dressed as for a lady’s party, and 
had come in very late. At last, when he had said 
something very absurd, I could not help saying, across 
the table, ‘ My dear Sir Robert’, which he took very 
good-naturedly, and laughed heartilv.’’ This. was in 
1838 : but Peel’s spirits were soon to be overclouded by 
the break-up of his party by Disraeli and Bentinck on 
the question of Free Trade. Peel was terribly punished 
in 1845 and 1846 for two mistakes which party leaders 
are very prone to commit in all ages—he overlooked, or 
ignored, a genius, because he did not like him, and he 
changed his opinion on a capital question without taking 
his party into his confidence. If Peel had given Disraeli 
a place in his Government, and if he had called his party 
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together and frankly told them he had changed his mind 
about the Corn Laws, he would in all probability have 
been in office for the remainder of his life. But 
he did not like Disraeli ;.his prim English nature shud- 
dered at the foreign name and appearance; and he 
chose to let his party know that he had changed his 
policy by an announcement in the ‘‘ Times’. It was 
the same mistake that Charles Fox made when he kept 
Burke out of the Coalition Cabinet in 1782. Genius 
has a way of taking a terrible revenge for neglect. 
Burke broke up the Whig party, and kept Fox out of 
power for the rest of his life. Disraeli split the Tory 
party and ruined Sir Robert Peel. It was the same 
mistake that Gladstone made in 1886. He chose to 
change his mind about Home Rule without telling his 
party, and he ignored Mr. Chamberlain. It was the 
same mistake that Mr. Chamberlain made in 1903, 
when, without any previous warning, he declared for 
Tariff Reform. Both Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain 
had long revolved their change of policy in their own 
minds: but they both sprang the change upon their 
followers without preparation, and English gentlemen 
will not stand that. Peel’s manners, always shy and 
awkward, seemed to have been completely soured by 
the defection of the Protectionists. After Peel had 
made a successful speech Hobhouse crossed the floor 
to tell Sir George Clerk so. Clerk urged Hobhouse to 
congratulate Peel himself: but Hobhouse asked Clerk 
to convey the message from an opponent. ‘* Damn 
him ’’, said Clerk, ‘‘ he would kick (or turn) me away 
if I dared to speak to him’’. The Duke of Wellington 
told his son, Lord Douro, that he overtook Peel riding 
down Constitution Hill, and made some remarks to him 
about Government business. Peel answered never a 
word, and only when they were parting at Whitehall did 
he condescend to say ‘‘ Good-day, Duke ’’. Surely a 
party leader never carried arrogance farther than that. 
Lord Dalhousie was not an exacting or an ill-natured 
man: he told Hobhouse that ‘* Peel had broken up his 
own Cabinet, and had no claims upon him. He spoke 
in terms of great dissatisfaction of Peel; said he had 
no friends in the Cabinet and consulted nobody. As 
for himself, he had to manage the business of the House 
of Lords almost alone, and yet Peel never gave him a 
word of thanks or encouragement, but treated him like a 
scheolboy, as he did others’’. We have heard much 
the same sort of thing said of a more modern Conserva- 
tiveleader. It is strange that men who have the ability 
to lead a party in public will not pav attention to the 
business side of party management, and will not exert 
themselves to be civil to those who slave away in order 
to keep them in office. 

Hobhouse tells the well-known story about Brougham 
hoaxing the newspapers by inserting an account 
of his being killed in a carriage accident. Brougham 
was ashamed of the joke, and always denied that he 
was its author. Nobody but a Roval Duke (of Cam- 
bridge) would have dared to say to Brougham ‘‘ ‘ Eh, 
eh! So I hear you killed yourself and wrote an 
account of your own death’. On which Brougham 
said he should like to have proofs of that. On which 
H.R.H. replied: ‘ No proofs are wanting: you know 
you did’’’. Royal Dukes have their uses. It is in- 
teresting to learn that after the conviction of the 
Chartist leaders, Crisp and Frost, the Whig Cabinet, 
particularly Melbourne and Hebhouse, were in favour 
of hanging them. This contrasts with the sympathetic 
attitude towards Chartism taken up by Disraeli in 
*“Sibyll’’. At the general election of 1847 Macaulay, 
as is well known, was defeated at Edinburgh, though 
he was a member of the Cabinet. Very wisely Macau- 
lay took that opportunity of quitting polities, and said 
to Hobhouse, as they walked away together, in 1848, 
‘** Thank Heaven, that’s my last Cabinet’’. He added 
that he had ‘‘ a fondness for literature above all other 
pursuits, and as he could indulge it without the trial or 
anxiety of those who write for bread or rivalry, he 
preferred devoting himself to it to continuing in oflice. 
He said that after his opinions and modes of thinking, 
it was very difficult to gain and to keep a popular con- 
Stituency. He could not keep Leeds or Edinburgh, he 


did not like to represent a patron either; in short, 
politics did not suit him’’. Our literature Owes a dee 
debt of gratitude to the politicians of Leeds and Edin. 
burgh. It is much to Hobhouse’s credit, and shows 
his true liberality of mind, that he should have invited 
Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli to stay with him at Erle Stoke jn 
days when the couple were by no means “‘ bien vus” 
socially. Lord John Russell asked the Queen to make 
Sir John Hobhouse a peer on going out in 1852, and the 
title of Broughton was chosen. Lord Lyndhurst, with 
a want of tact quite unusual in him, complimented the 
new baron on ‘‘a very honourable termination of his 
career’’. Lord Broughton did not die till eighteen 
vears later, in 1869, when Disraeli composed his 
epitaph. 


‘*ERE ENGLAND’S GRIEFS 


“The Village Labourer, 1760-1832.” 
Hammond. London: Longmans. 


BEGAN.” 


By J. L. and B, 
1911. 9s. net. 


HE man who can read this ‘‘ Study in the Govern. 
ment of England before the Reform Bill’’ with 

an easy mind is not to be envied. The story of the fraud 
and force by which the labourers were oppressed 
during the enclosure ef the commons and the machine- 
breaking disturbances in the hard times aiter Waterloo 
rouses something of the feeling of sickness at the horror 
of man’s dealings with man which comes when we think, 
in our own serenely happy period, of witch-finding, of 
judicial torture, of the solitude which the conquerors 
make among the barbarians and call it peace. The 
picture of the wrongs inflicted on the villagers under the 
machinery of the law and the Legislature is here set 
before us in such solid blackness of shade as may suggest 
to a cautious reader that it suffers from a touch of that 
very common vice in modern polemics, proving too 
much. The conjecture comes almost instinctively that 
something must have dropped out of the reckoning, 
something rather more subtle than the authors’ 
expedient of universal poaching, or the race would have 
absolutely died out in the chaos after the breakdown of 
the ‘* Speenhamland remedy "’ of unlimited relief from 
the rates. If the evidence of Cobbett is to be 


admitted for an abysm of misery causing the 
outbreaks which began at Battle and Brede, is 


he to be put out of court when he writes in 182; 
‘*T have seen no wretchedness in Sussex ’’; when 
he tells us of the bacon-fed turnip-hoers at Eastdean, 
of the labourers who will have a meat-pudding and will 
have a fire; and when he stops to admire the gardens 
‘neat and full of vegetables of the best kinds’’, the 
walks and flower-borders about the cottages, the honey- 
suckles and roses trained over the doors? But whether 
the facts be accepted with or without qualification, the 
open-minded reader will be moved to ask why they are 
presented with a show of feeling which may fairly be 
called rancorous. There is room indeed for a good deal 
of genercus temper in the recital; allowance is easily 
made on this score for the rather unfortunate rhetorical 
flourishes which here and there diversify the text. (If 
a pheasant under the game laws must be ‘‘ golden ”’, was 
there no gunning friend to save the authors from 
making the wicked squire ‘‘ put a bullet through its 
purple head *’? or good genius of restraint to blue pencil 
the reference to Cobbett’s six hours’ speech at his trial, 
which divided the jury equally, as ‘‘volleved thunder’’?) 
But apart from these accidents of knowledge or taste, 
what end is served by this post-mortem animosity, these 
acid sneers against the parsons of a century since, this 
vilipending of defunct squires and forgotten placemen, 
unless it is all meant to have a modern application? 
The practice of seriously kicking dead lions, or dead 
dogs, as a sort of reflex correction of their putative 
descendants to-day, has become a marked character of 
the more philosophical Radicalism when it turns to rural 
history. The waste ef energy in these exercises of 
barren spleen is really tragic. To live in a state of mind 
which is always in a penumbra just behind the edge of 
daylight ; to be always attacking deceased tyrants and 
decayed privilege; to be ever looking back to some 
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unenclosed paradise of an Auburn, ravished and railed 
in by one’s hereditary foes, to which the race is shortly 
to be triumphantly restored: these are the energies to 
which the democratic protector of the poor seems for 
the present to be condemned. He cannot or will not go 
back step by step along the miserable uniformity of the 
poor man’s lot in every age—vagrancy laws, Statutes 
of Labourers, the hunger that ‘* Piers Plowman ’’ dealt 
with, serfdom, slavery, the foundation of the old world. 
Busy in slaying the ghost of ‘‘ feudalism ’’, he cannot 
see the business-like tyrannies and thriving privileges 
which are the non-contentious, well-meaning, axiomatic 
elements of half our present rural polity, and which will 
be one day the horrid example of one more generation 
of just-too-late reformers. 

The best hope of deliverance for the rustic—who still 
really exists somewhere outside all the pother of *‘ pro- 
gressive enactments ’’ and party ‘‘ scores ’’—lies in the 
chance that we may tire of vast schemes of impossible 
improvement and become content to try the manageable 
and hitherto quite neglected mean. We may learn to 
deal with England’s griefs as they happen to be, indulg- 
ing no fancies of what the country will be like when we 
have carried all our Bills, or what it was before those 
griefs began. Our authors gravely quote Goldsmith and 
Crabbe together as authorities on the happy and the un- 
happy village respectively. They might have remem- 
bered that the sterner bard of the pair has expressed 
his own view of such a collocation in a dozen lines of 
The Parish Register which conclude :— 


‘** Vain search for scenes like these! No view appears, 
By sigh unruffled or unstained by tears ; 
Since vice the world subdued and waters drown’d, 
Auburn and Eden can no more be found.’’ 


THE SEYMOURS. 


“The Seymour Family.” By A. Audrey Locke. London: 
Constable. 1911. 6s. net. 


LTHOUGH the family of Seymour cannot claim 
+ such a noble descent as the Courtenays, a family 
which counts an Emperor of Constantinople among 
its forebears, there are few whose name _ appears 
so often in English history. Tradition would trace 
their descent from a certain Guy de St. Maur, who 
followed the Conqueror from the little village of 
S. Maur-sur-Loire in his expedition to England. How- 
ever that may be, it is in the first half of the thirteenth 
century that we find a William St. Maur, who married 
a daughter of the powerful William Marshal Earl of 
Pembroke, and was settled at Penhow, in Monmouth- 
shire. Thence the family removed to Wolf Hall, in 
Wiltshire, which Roger had gained by marriage, and 
there Sir John S. Maur, or Seymour, was living 
having been knighted by Henry VII. for good service 
against the Cornish rebels in 1497, when his daughter 
Jane attracted the attention of Henry VIII. The 
fortunes of the family both good and evil were, like 
the house of Habsburg, now based on their marriage 
alliances. Jane herself died in giving birth to 
Edward VI. Her elder brother, the Protector, owed 
his meteor-like supremacy to his relationship to the 
young King, and the fall of her second brother, Thomas 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley, was partly due to his 
marriage with Katherine Parr, the widow of his brother- 
in-law King Henry. Alliance with royalty had thus 
far given greatness, with its dangers, to the Seymours. 
It was otherwise with their descendants, and it is 
difficult ‘to explain the infatuation of the son of 
the Protector, Edward Earl of Hertford, and of his 
grandson, William Seymour, in their marriages with 
iatherine Grey and Arabella Stuart. Katherine was 
the sister of Lady Jane Grey, who had fallen in the 
common ruin of her husband, Guildford Dudley, and his 
father, the Earl of Northumberland, and, barring the 
Scottish line, stood nearest to the throne after Elizabeth. 
The claim of Arabella Stuart, though not so good, was 
sufficient to arouse the jealousy of the suspiciousJames I. 
Both the marriages were clandestine, and both brought 


serious trouble. Katherine Grey was for a long time 
imprisoned, and died a broken woman ; and her husband 
with difliculty obtained the pardon of the Queen. 
Arabella Stuart, after a vain and romantic attempt to 
escape with her husband, died in prison. Her husband, 
William Seymour, was more fortunate. In 1621 he 
was allowed to succeed to the estates and earldom of 
his grandfather. In 1640 he was created Marquess of 
Hertford by Charles I., and in the striking western 
campaign of 1642-3 proved that he was a general of 
great parts. For his services to the Royal cause he 
was allowed to reassume the dukedom which had been 
forfeited on the attainder of the Protector, and as second 
Duke of Somerset he learnt that Mars was a more 
profitable taskmaster than Cupid. His son, Lord 
Beauchamp, had died during the civil war, worn out by 
the hardships he had endured in active service for the 
Royalist cause and by a five months’ imprisonment on 
a charge of treason. His grandson and great-grandson 
did not long hold the title, and in 1675 the dukedom 
went to Francis, his great-nephew, then Baron Seymour 
of Trowbridge. 

With the passing of the dukedom from the direct 
to the younger line the Seymours adapt them- 
selves to the times. The days of the heroic were gone, 
and ‘any romance that remains was of a more private 
character. No longer were they to ally themselves with 
the Royal house or arouse the dynastic jealousy of their 
sovereigns. Their battles are to be fought in Parlia- 
ment or in the service of their country, and their 
methods are those of constitutional politicians. When 
Charles Seymour, the sixth Duke, ‘* the Proud Duke ”’ 
as he was called, succeeded to the title in 1678 he had 
but a small estate. To this he made a great addition by 
his marriage with Elizabeth Percy, the heiress of the 
Earl of Northumberland. She brought with her six 
of the oldest baronies of England, and was mistress 
of Alnwick, of Petworth, and of Syon and Northumber- 
land houses.* Although the butt with his duchess 
of Swift’s bitter satire in ‘‘ The Prophecy ’’ and, 
according to Burnet, ‘‘so humoursome, proud, and 
capricious that he. was rather a ministry spoiler than a 
ministry maker ’’, he had considerable influence. At 
first in favour with James II., he soon quarrelled with 
him and welcomed William of Orange. In the reign 
of Anne he and his red-haired duchess played a leading 
part in the quarrels of the Duchess of Marlborough and 
Abigail Hill, and finally he was one of those who, by 
forcing their way into the bed-chamber of the dying 
Queen and prevailing upon her to send for the Elector 
of Hanover, frustrated the Jacobite schemes of Boling- 
broke. Meanwhile his cousin, Sir Edward Seymour, 
descendant of the Protector by his first wife, Katherine 
Filliol, was an active man in the House of Commons. 
The Amiel of Dryden's ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel’”’, 
he was a man of much the same temperament as the 
Duke himself, and so proud that when the Prince of 
Orange asked him if he were not of the Duke of 
Somerset’s family he answered, ‘‘ Pardon me, Sir, the 
Duke of Somerset is of my family’’. His imperious 
manner, however, stood him in good stead when, as 
Speaker of the House of Commons, he presided over 
the fractious Parliament of 1673-8. He took an active 
part in the passing of the Habeas Corpus Amendment 
Act, and though against the Exclusion Bill was, like 
his cousin, in favour of the expedition of William 
of Orange, wishing, however, that he should be Regent, 
not King. During the reigns of William III. and of 
Anne he continued a member of the moderate Tory 
party. But his high-handedness and his boundless 
personal ambition alienated ali, and soon after the 
accession of Anne he retired, a disappointed man, to his 
seat at Maiden Bradley, where he died in 1708. Sir 
Edward had himself refused the peerage that was offered 
to him in 1702, as there was every probability that the 
Dukedom of Somerset would soon fall to him or his 
descendants. But his third son, Francis, by the will 


* The greater part of these estates however passed with the 
hand of Elizabeth, the Duke’s granddaughter, to the second 
Duke of Northumberland of the Smithson creation. 
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of the Earl of Conway succeeded to the Conway estates 
on the death of his elder brother, Popham Conway 
Seymour, in a duel, 1699.* In 1702.he was created 
Baron Conway of Ragley (Warwickshire), and his 
eldest son, of the same name, was raised to the earldom 
and then to the marquisate of Hertford (1750-1793). 
In 1749 the grandson of the Speaker by his first wife 
became Duke of Somerset on the extinction of the 
Trowbridge line, and thus all the estates and honours 
of the family had fallen to the descendants of Katherine 
Filliol, the first wife of the Protector. From that day 
forward the Dukes do not play so important a part in 
history as do their cousins. Of these the most 
interesting are Francis first Marquess of Hertford and 
his brother General Henry Seymour Conway, and 
lrancis Charles third Marquess. 

Of the two brothers, Francis, the Earl and first 
Marquess, and General Conway, the elder was a selfish 
man chiefly intent on personal aggrandisement. 
Appointed Lord of the Bedchamber by George II., he 
attached himself to George III. ; was made Knight of 
the Garter in 1756, Ambassador at Paris (1763-1765), 
Viceroy of Ireland (1765-1766), and then Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household. This position he held till the 
final collapse of Lord North’s ministry in 1782. 
Anxious above all to retain the Roval favour, he vet 
trimmed his opinions to meet the views of those in 
power, and played no decisive part in the politics of hie 
day. His brother the General has perhaps gained too 
much fame owing to the ready and partial pen of Horace 
Walpole, who was at once his admirer and his chief 
adviser. He is best known for his attack on general 
warrants in the famous Wilkes case, his opposition to 
the Royal Marriage Act and for his speech against 
the Stamp Act, a speech which received the almost 
fulsome praise of Burke. He held the position of 
Secretary of State in Lord Rockingham’s first ministry, 
1765 ; took office under Pitt and Grafton, and again in 
Rockingham’s second administration and in the luckless 
coalition ministry. He also served his country well in 
the campaigns of the Austrian Succession War and the 
Seven Years’ War And yet with all his gifts, his 
courtly manners, his courage, and his power of speech, 
he was, as Mr. Locke tells us, a capable soldier rather 
than a general, a brilliant and versatile speaker yet not 
a statesman of the first rank. 

lrancis Charles Seymour Conway, third Marquess of 
Hertford, the grandson of the first Marquess, has 
carned an unenviable notoriety from the novels of 
Disraeli and of Thackeray, who took him for their 
characters of Lord Monmouth and the Marquess of 
Steyne. Nor were contemporary wits more kindly to 
him. Tom Moore laughs at his red whiskers; Peter 
Pindar makes fun over the Regent's intrigues with his 
mistress, Fanny Wilson; John Mills in his ‘* Follies of 
the Day”’ says he had ‘* no redeeming quality in the 
multitude of his glaring vices’’. Although his early 
friendship with George IV. as Regent earned him the 
Garter, he played little part in English politics. Having 
marricd Maria Fagniani (Mie Mie), the child of three 
putative fathers, for her money, he soon deserted her 
and lived the rest of his life, for the most part abroad, in 
aw hirl of amusement and of vice. The management 
of his estates and of his political influence, which was 
thrown on the Tory side, he left to Mr. Croker, the 
Rigby of Disraeli’s ‘‘ Coningsby ’’ and the Wenham of 
Vhackeray’s ‘* Vanity Fair’’. The best excuse that 
can be made for this marvel of eccentricity and of 
immorality is that he was probably, in his later days at 
least, unsound in mind. But we may remembe: to his 
credit that he began that remarkable collection of art 
treasures which, added to by his son, was finally left 
to the nation by Sir Richard Wallace, the natural son 
of ** Mie Mie ”’. 

We have only been able to touch on some of the more 
Striking members of the Seymour family. lf none of 
them with the exception of the Protector has plaved 
# very conspicuous part in Enel’sh history, their 
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names appear on every page. Whether of good or evil 
fame, they were for the most part marked with a strong 
personality. Perhaps the characteristic which is 
common to the family is that of ambition, though that 
ambition was often centred on personal ends. 

Mr. Locke’s book may be commended. It is based 
on the best authorities, and is written in a pleasant 
style with moderation and good judgment. But he 
should have given a genealogy ; it would help the reader 
to unravel the tangle of names which a family history 
necessarily involves. 


THE RIVER OF THE MARCHES. 


“A Book on the Wye.” By Edward Hutton. London: 
Methuen. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALES and the Border were for the most part only 
discovered by the English tourist in the nine- 
teenth century. The river Wye, however, or at least 
the portion of it that flows from Ross to Monmouth, 
was weil known in the eighteenth, ever since Pope 
immortalised the ‘* Man of Ross *’ and the poet Gray 
and Lord North sailed down the stream from Ross to 
witness the ‘* succession of nameless beauties’. In our 
own time Mr. Bradley has done much to revive interest 
in the history and antiquities of the district. Our 
present author, who has obtained a high reputation by 
his descriptions of Italian cities, approaches the subject 
from a new standpoint. Unlike Mr. Bradley, he 1s in 
his sympathies anti-Keltic, and now and again he 
obtrudes with needless heat his Roman Catholic 
bias. The beok shows signs of undue haste in 
preparation—and even in the Hereford portion, which 
is the best, there is a bad mistake about the date of 
achurch. But it is when he is following the Wye from 
Plyvnlimmon through Radnorshire that we are most 
conscious of his limitations. The ancient British Church 
may have had its imperfections ; but inasmuch as some 
of its saints have found their way into the calendar of 
the Catholic Church Mr. Hutton’s sneers are from his 
own point of view a mistake. And it is hardly good 
taste for him as he stands beneath the ruins of the 
old castle of Aberedw to triumph in the death of 
Lewelyn ap Gruffydd and to extol the unionist policy ot 
King Longshanks. 

‘Sunt lacrim rerum.’’ In the valley of the Elan 
and by the walls of Builth the tragedy of the last and 
noblest prince of the oldest royal race in Europe domi- 
nates the scene, and for our author to utter modern 
political platitudes in such a place is as unseemly as it 
would be for a Protestant Liberal to make a special visit 
to the heath of Culloden for the purpose of giving a 
public lecture on the virtues of the British democracy. 
It is also strange that a writer with so much zeal for 
monasticism should neglect to mention that the 
Welsh princes were the warm supporters and friends 
of the Cistercian monk and the Franciscan friar. We 
must add that he seems as much a stranger to Welsh 
poetry as he is to Welsh history, for he writes as if he 
thought that the famous verses on the rivers that rise 

‘* From high Plynlimon’s shaggy side ”’ 
to wit, the Severn, the Rheidol and the Wye, were com- 
posed by Borrow. These verses, which Borrow sang 
‘* after drinking copiously of the fountain of the Wye’”’, 
are only an English translation of Lewis Glyn Cothi, the 
Welsh bard of the days of the Roses’ war. 

The fact is that Mr. Hutton approaches the question 
of Welsh Nationalism from the standpoint of a Philistine 
politician. When he gets, however, on English soil, 
he writes as a man of culture should write, and his. 
account of the history and topography of Herefordshire 
is generally good. The mode of journeying by water 
from Hereford or Ross to Chepstow is carefully 
explained, and full information is given of the best way 
to make the voyage and to negotiate the weirs which 
are a real danger to the inexperienced boatman. Those 
who desire to make the river trip will be well advised 
to study all that is here said on the subject. 
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We have an interesting historical sketch of Hereford 
Cathedral and a wail over its present condition. ‘‘ All 
the English cathedrals and abbeys I have seen seem to 
me to be like this, but I think I have felt it more in 
Hereford than elsewhere. The coldness, the frigid 
tidiness and deadness of these places, that were once 
not only the houses of God, but of man also, do not 
perhaps strike the Englishman from abroad, from Italy 
for instance, or from Spain. They are dead, their 
chapels are empty, or at least never used, their chantries 
meaningless, their very form is incomprehensible.’’ 
There is truth in this criticism, and the regime of a 
Bishop Percival must necessarily have a depressing 
effect on a Catholic shrine. But there is another side 
to the picture. If English Churchmen were as in- 
different to their cathedrals as our author assumes, how 
can he explain the fact that their free-will offerings have 
kept them in repair? Much cathedral restoration may 
have been misjudged. We cheerfully abandon Sir 
Gilbert Scott to his anathemas; but without question 
English Churchmen have made far greater personal 
sacrifices for the preservation of their historic shrines 
than have been made by any nations of the Roman 
obedience in regard to ecclesiastical buildings. 

Of Ross and its man John Kyrle we have an interest- 
ing account, and Pope is quoted at considerable length. 
And then follows a pleasant journey to Monmouth on 
the water, and our author realises that in a sense he 
is back on Welsh soil. But he is not quite accurate 
when he says ‘‘ Monmouthshire, though now legally an 
English county, is administratively outside both England 
and Wales’’. The fact is that Monmouthshire was 
constituted as an English county in the days of 
Henry VIII., and was generally treated as such for 
administrative and legal purposes until about twenty 
vears ago. Since that time special Acts relating to 
Wales, like the Intermediate Education Act, have been 
extended to Monmouthshire. The county historically, 
and to some extent linguistically, has always been 
Welsh. Our author hits the mark when he writes that 
the finest thing in Monmouthshire is Monmouth King 
Harry’s birthplace. But he should have written less 
rapturously of David Gam. He may have been the 
Fluellen of Shakespeare : but we cannot forget that he 
made a dastardly attempt to assassinate Glendower. 


NOVELS. 


“The Fruitful Vine.” By Robert Hichens. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1911. 6s. 


‘‘ When you are in Rome ’’, one can hear Mr. Hichens 
saying with a chuckle, ‘‘ you may do as Rome does ”’. 
He has learnt the soundness of the proverb by some of 
his earlier romances, and knows that though the self- 
constituted censors of our novelists’ morals fight shy 
at cold-blooded immorality on the Thames they will not 
object to it beside the Tiber. Rome does, according to 
Mr. Hichens, pretty much as it likes in the way of 
morality, and what it likes is scarcely lovely from our 
insular point of view. He sets himself, however, with 
considerable skill, if not with complete success, to per- 
suade us that, when sufficiently steeped in its non-moral 
atmosphere, an Englishwoman, on whose “‘ goodness ”’ 
he lays too much insistence, will behave just as im- 
morally as an Italian, without even passion for her 
excuse. To have achieved, what, apparently, he tries to 
achieve, the keeping of our respect for the woman who 
Sins to present her husband with a child, he should have 
constructed her of a different fibre ; she should have com- 
mitted her crime either from passion or with an abso- 
lutely cool-headed calculation. Dolores Cannynge has 
only as an excuse that her husband is fond of the chil- 
dren of another woman, who is the fruitful vine. Edna 
Denzil is passionately attached to her husband, and Sir 
Theodore Cannynge is devotedly fond of his wife, who, 
in consequence, cannot even plead a creditable jealousy 
in her defence. She tries to make her husband’s 
Roman home agreeable to him—he is a just-retired 
ambassador—by crowding it with people he has no wish 


to meet, and when that method fails, she decides, in 
the misty way of Mr. Hichens’ women, that she must 
somehow or other produce a child, to keep him at 
home. Her dishonesty to her lover, the depth of 
whose passion she cannot pretend to misunderstand, is 
even more offensive than her dishonesty to her husband, 
whose too extensively advertised philoprogenitiveness 
did in a measure call for trouble. But Cesare Carelli, 
from a Roman point of view, did not deserve the treat- 
ment meted out to him by the lady he was so mistaken 
as to adore, and though he and his previous mistress 
seem, in the end, bent on persuading us that Rome is, 
in Mr. Hichens’ eyes, as indifferent to manners as to 
morals, we sympathise rather with his ill-temper than 
with the heroine’s complacency. The books shows no 
change in the author’s methods. He is as diffuse as 
ever; without wrong one might call him ‘‘ wordy ”’. 
Occasionally an excellent phrase occurs, but his effects 
do not rest on excellent phrases but on accumulated 
detail, often tiresomely repeated, sometimes admirably 
significant, but too frequently suggesting the social 
chronicles of a society journal. 


“The Lost Iphigenia.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 6s. 

The feverish circle in which the public performer is 
supposed to live has always for some reason or other 
excited the curiosity of outsiders. Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle once again cleverly exploit this well- 
known foible, and in a narrative plentifully sprinkled 
with bits of German and French admit the reader into 
the cosmopolitan world of grand opera. A good many 
of their notes seem to us to be forced—no doubt with 
the best dramatic intention. The stolid youth Sir John 
Holdfast—‘‘ Johnny ’’, with a gag of ‘‘ Oh, I say !’’— 
who loves the beautiful singer Sarolta Vaneck with a 
dog-like devotion, tamely writes to her on the morrow 
of her triumph as Iphigenia ‘‘I thought you awfully 
good ’’, thus giving to Madame Costanza the trainer an 
opportunity to exclaim ‘‘ Oh, ces Anglais!’’ At the 
other end of the scale the great German composer 
Lothnar, to whom the devoted Sarolta is but an instru- 
ment in his orchestra, is shown making a theatrical 
bonfire of the manuscript score of his masterpiece 
amongst the wreaths on the premature grave of his 
favourite and only tenor. But what matters the over- 
loading of the high-lights if it enables those whose 
plain English virtues approximate to Johnny’s to con- 
gratulate themselves on the superiority of the same to 
artistic inhumanity and hysteria? It is all very well 
done, and of course Johnny wins Sarolta in the end. 


MIXED BIOGRAPHY. 


“The Life of Nelson.’ By Robert Southey. With an Introduction 
by John Masefield and Designs by Frank Brangwyn. London: 
Gibbings. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*The Life of James McNeill Whistler.” By E. R. and J. Pennell. 
London: Heinemann. 1911. 12s. €d. net. 

‘* My Life Story.’ By Emily, Shareefa of Wazan. London: Arnold, 
1911. 12s. 6d, net. 

‘‘ John Boyes, King of the Wa-Kikuyu.” London: Methuen. 1911. 
12s, 6d. net. 

‘The Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert.” By W..G. Gosling. London: 
Constable. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘The Life of Paracelsus.” By Anna M. Stoddart. London: 
Murray. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Sophie Dawes, Queea of Chantilly.” By Violette Montagu. 
London: Lane. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘“* Life of the Marquise de la Roche-Jaquelein.” By M. M. Maxwell- 
Scott. London: Longmans. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The Russells of Birmingham.” By 8. H. Jeyes. London: Allen, 
1911. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Story’s ‘‘ Early Reminiscences.” Glasgow: MacLehose. 1911. 
10s, 6d. net. 

Not every kind of biography is here; but the list is a fair 
sample of the lives which pass continually from publisher to 
reader. We have, to begin with, a reissue of the classic life, 
as to which we are prompted first of all to ask—W ho has 
written the introduction? Southey’s ‘‘Nelson”’ is not a 
great book, or even an accurate book. But it has done more 
than any of the better and bigger lives of the Admiral to 
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form the popular idea of him. Southey. did not know the 
sea well enough for his purpose, and he was too correct a 
moralist to deal fairly with certain passages in Nelson’s life. 
Nevertheless, the book is a classic; and will be reprinted as 
long as Nelson is remembered, despite the volumes which, 
for the naval and military historian, or for the strict investi- 
gator, have replaced it. The second biography on the list is 
also the new edition of a standard work, but of a different 
type. Mr. and Mrs, Penneil’s ‘‘ Life of Whistier’’ has run 
through five editions in three years. The ‘‘ Nelson”’ is a 
famous book, because Southey wrote it. The ‘‘ Whistler ”’ 
is famous because it is about Whistler. Of course, it owes the 
value it has to the care with which it was compiled; and 
the authors still keep the book level with fresh material. The 
new edition is revised throughout. This is the book for those 
who like good stories of the men of yesterday, and who have 
the love of an amateur for art and letters. The authors keep 
strictly to their subject, and their subject is Whistler, of 
whom the life could not fail to be alive, if tolerably written. 

Entirely of a different kind are the two books which come 
next. The life stories of Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, and 
of John Boyes are of those who pass away into strange lands, 
breaking from the ordered life of their people, and making 
for themselves a novel destiny of their own. One went to 
Wazan as wife of the Shareef. The reason she tells in the 
simplest manner: ‘It was not till I had persuaded myself 
that life would be impossible without him.’’ Her book is 
worthy of all the praise Mr. Cunninghame Graham gives it 
in his introduction of the author to English readers. It isa 
‘plain narrative of daily life’’, written simply and in good 
faith. Nothing is revealed in these pages to tear the veil 
from the sacred places of the East. The Shareefa has not 
exploited her position as one particularly able to lay open 
a side of Oriental life shut scrupulously away from the 
European traveller and reader. It is the straightforward 
tale of one who has lived in an exceptionally difficult posi- 
tion, and successfully lived. The story of John Boyes is of 
the same order—a story told of life in strange places without 
exclamation, or the least spice of exaggeration. John Boyes 
is the frontier msn and exploring trader. His life is one 
long adventure. He is so used to being in the extremity of 
peril that he cin speak of it as one would speak of catching 
a train, or dining at the Trocadero. His life is perpetual 
romance ; but his view of himself is of a simple trader, with 
good years and bad years as the chief landmarks of his 
existence. Incidentally he tames, civilises, organises, vac- 
cinates, and administers as King of the Wa-Kikuyu, who 
from their pictures must be one of the most fearsome tribes 
in Africa. 

Our next two books draw the reader by glamour of a name. 
There is, here, an invitation to go back in time that we may 
become familiar with the lives of men whose names ring with 
promise of adventure. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who sailed 
for Newfoundland, rich in stockfish, the first-fruit colony of 
Great Britain, attracts one sort of reader as definitely as 
Paracelsus, last of the wizards and first of the men of science, 
attracts another. The lure is in the name. Both these 
books are written with cnthusiasm. My. Gosling sets out 
to put right the injustice done to Gilbert by the biographers 
of Raleigh. He maintains, reasonably enough, that the 
fame of Gilbert has been put into shadow by that of his illus- 
trious half-brother. Miss Stoddart also sets out to give Para- 
celsus a better name than was allowed him before Browning 
intuitively grasped some noble fettures of the man. Mis3 
Stoddart’s book shows signs cf carefn! study, and is agreeably 
and quietly written. Both books fill a gap and were worth 
publishing, 

‘Sophie Dawes”’ is unfortunately a sort of biography 
more frequently published than any other. Sophie Dawes 
was mistress of Henri Joseph Duc de Bourbon, the last of the 
Condés. She is well known to French historians as ‘‘ Queen 
of Chantily’’. The author came upon her while making 
some researches into the history of the Orleans family; and 
she found a great deal of interesting matter which she thought 
it ashame to lose. A virgin field, the material to hand, and 
the chance to clear vp a dark mystery at the end—it was too 
tempting an opportunity. But the history in the book is 
hardly worth the trouble of seeking it out; it is rather the 
book’s excuse than its occasion. In striking contrast is Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott's ‘‘ Life of the Marquise de la Roche-Jaque- 
lein’’. This was the famous heroine of La Vendée, and her 
story is in the heroic style. One of the most touching tales 
in the world is that of poor Jeanne Robin of Courlay, killed 
in hattle, and married, dying, to her lover in the thick of 
action. Such a story is in the key of all that Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott his to tell. 

The last two volumes in our list are of the class whose 
interest is persons! and local. Mr. Jeves’ book on the 
Russells of Birmingham fills a gad in the history of the city 
which no citizen should miss. The book is well written; it 
is an excellent memoir. 


i 


There is nothing swollen or imper- 


tinent. The Russells were driven from Birmingham with 
Priestley, and the story is told again of the famous riots, 
Mr. Jeyes follows the family to America; but, however 
parochially-minded the reader may be, he would hardly 
refuse to make the journey with them. Mrs. Story, of 
course, tells her own tale. It is first a tale for her friends 
and countrymen. After that it is a tale for anyone who can 
be brought to share her pious belief ‘‘ that even in the most 
uneventful life there are occurrences which, if simply and 
faithfully portrayed, would be found to have a human 
interest far exceeding that of the thrilling and sensational 
incidents which fill the penny dreadful’’. Yes; but the 
difficulty is to pick out just those occurrences with this urgent 
appeal. Mrs, Story tells of a great many things that hap- 
pened to her, and writes of a great many people whom she 
knew; and she writes simply and faithfully. The book has 
a certain freshness and innocence which for a few paragraphs 
succeeds in holding the attention. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘*A Sister of Louis XVI.’ By Louis-Leopold d’Artemont London; 
Murray. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this work, Marie-Clotilde de France, Queen 
of Sardinia (1759-1802), has never, it appears, been dealt 
with before in our language in so complete a form. Even 
in France she has been comparatively neglected and the 
bibliography relating to her is slender. Why should this be 
so, when her sister, the ill-fated Madame Elizabeth, and the 
other members of her family have been so frequently and 
exhaustively written about? Has she not been made a 
‘* Venerable ’’ by the Church of Rome, in the course of 
years without doubt to be exalted into a saint? Why then 
the neglect? Because, plainly speaking, neither her life nor 
herself personally is interesting beyond the ordinary. To 
the student of history, M. d’Artemont’s conscientiously com- 
piled account of Queen Marie-Clotilde’s life will have its 
value. It is clearly, soberly written, has a pedigree of the 
Bourbon family and a good index, besides a bibliography 
and good, appropriate illustrations—in fact, all the essentials 
for the student of a special period and family. But it is 
not possible for the averaze person to be absorbingly interested 
in a Queen about whom one only gathers the impression that 
she was unfortunate, pious, and fat. Marie-Clotilde had not 
the vigour and energy necessary to cope with the difficult 
situation, which ended in her husband being forced to abdi- 
cate by the irresistible nressure of the triumphant young 
French Republic. What then happened to the unhappy pair 
is hardly edifying or inspiriting. They simply wandered from 
one place to another, from Turin to Parma, from Parma to 
Naples. from Naples to Sardinia, and back again, roughing 
it considerably, putting up at times with unwilling hosts, 
and enduring a certain amount of hardship. 


‘‘An Imperial Victin.’’ By Edith Cuthell. London: Stanley 


Paul. 1911. 24s. 
Under a strangely inappropriate title Miss Cuthell has 
compiled in two large volumes all that can be known about 


Marie Louise, Arehduchess of Austria, and the Great 
Napoleon’s second wif It may be technically correct to 
speak of her as a ‘‘ viet ’; she was, it is true, married for 


reasons of state, much as other princesses have been and 
continue to be, but had the singular fortune to become 
the wife of the greatest military and political genius of the 
modern world and the mother ef his son. He adored her 
and treated her with the greatest affection and indulgence, 
and to judge from her Istters and all outward appearance 
che entirely reciprocate’ his afiection. Yet she did not hesi- 
tate after his first ab@ication to enter into 2 liaison with 
Count von Neipperg, 2 hardened roué with one eye, whom 
she afterwards married’. This is called by the author the 
second sat the ‘ victim” entered into it with 
great willingness. Jt is true, if it be any excuse for her, 
that the whole sordid intrigue was deliberately arranged at 
Vienna, and forms a revolting episode in the drama of the 
struggle of the Kings scainst Napoleon, but this does not 
exonerate the lady. When she received the news of Waterloo 
her comment was, ‘‘ I knew the news before you told me. I 
tein, do you think the weather fine 
le may have been due to stupidity 

She did not rule her grand duchy 
| competent ministers, one of whom, 
wird husband. As an individual she 
‘natured; and it would have been 
»n to be forgotten. 
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A Little Pilerimace in By Olave M. Potter. Illustrated 
by Yoshio Markino. Lon@on: Constable 1911. 123. 6d. net 
Colour books contin. to improve—there is room for im 


provement—and thi: a very fair specimen of its class 
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Some of the pictures, such as ‘‘ Siena: Torre Del Mangia ”’ 
are decidedly engaging, and the artists’ uncoloured work, 
too, is uncommon and sometimes full of suggestion. The 
text abounds in sensitive writing, a iittle too sensitive in 
places perhaps. It is the work of one who knows and cares 
for Italy. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15¢ Novembre. 


General Delanne has an illuminating study of the con- 
dition of the respective armies of France and Germany in 
the war of 1870, though we should have imagined that experts 
had already said pretty well all there can be to say. 
on the matter. The famous battle of Spicheren, the first 
overwhelming French disaster, might easily, he tells us, have 
been a victory had the commanders of the French reserve 
forces informed themselves, as the Prussians did, as to what 
the firing at the front meant. There were three divisions 
less than three hours’ march in the rear totally unem- 
ployed. The French were only driven from their strong 
position late in the day by the constant. arrival of the 
enemy’s reinforcements. The General believes that to-day 
most of the grave defects in the French officers’ training 
have been repaired, and that the army is now equal to 
the best among its rivals. He lays stress especially on the 
improvement in the ‘‘ Ecole supérieure de la guerre’’. The 
officers issuing thence have leavened the whole corps. The 
creation of a course of advanced military studies for the 
benefit of higher grade officers has also pioved a great 
success. 


> 


CRITICAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 


“The Two Religions of Israel.” By T. K. Cheyne. 
Black. 1911. 12s, 6d. 


Dr. Cheyne in this book continues his treatment of 
Israelite history and literature from his own peculiar point 
of view. By means of a ‘‘ re-examination of the prophetic 
narratives and utterances ’’ the author sets out to prove that 
there were two conflicting religions in Israel before the Exile. 


London: 


(Continued on page 682.) 
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OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITOTION 


Make its Policies recliarly suitable as a means of 
providing tor payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 


London Office - 
West End - 


No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Head Office - EDINEURGH. 
= 


Head Office. 
Governor— | i Incorporated 
Six Nevi.ze Lussock, A.D. 
K.C.M.G. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Aecidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annulties, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of ail olassee of Insurance to the Secretary. 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE. ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.0. ( 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID s £94,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman: 
Right Hori. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 


(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Moto 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 

Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with 

other papers may be had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


C E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Viscous 
Sir Jouw Jarvine, K.C.LE., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PavERNTS of the amount 


and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


EAGLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
(ESTABLISHED 1807). 
Whole-Life, Non-Profit Policies at 
SPECIAL LOW RATES. 


World-wide and Indisputable Policies with 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES. 


Apply for revised Prospectus. 


Head Office: 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


LEGAL 4» 
GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
EsTABLISHED 1836. 


FUNDS - - £7,500,000. 
ESTATE DUTIES.— Policies are granted at specially low rates for 


Non-profit Assurances, and these are particularly advantageous for the 
purpose of providing Death Duties and portions for younger children. 


HEAD OFFICE: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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This, of course, is a matter of common acceptance, but Dr. 
Cheyne’s method of presentation is all his own. ‘‘ The great 
religious conflict ’, he says, ‘‘ among the Israelites arose out 
of the question whether Yahweh or Yerahme’el (another of 
whose names was Ba’al) should be the director and controller 
ef the Elohim or divine triad. The name Yahweh symbolised 
the progressive purification of popular religious forms, that 
of Yerahme’el a lapse into the materially attractive but 
morally backward or even worthless religious forms of 
Yerahme’elite N. Arabia.’”’ (P. 18.) In fact, the ‘N. 
Arabian Theory ”’ is everywhere in evidence. The result is 
a new geography of the Holy Land, while Egypt, Assyria, 
Canaan, and Pheenicia are all resolved into N. Arabian 
localities or tribes. The Biblical writers are’ guilty of one 
‘‘ topographical inexactitude”’ after another. And, as we 
should expect, Yerahme’el is continually turning up even in 
the most unlikely places. He is never entirely suppressed in 
the conflict of religions, but, even after the exile, lingers on 
in the person of Michael the archangel! (P. 62.) Yet, in 
spite of this sad eccentricity of the veteran scholar, there 
are many interesting passages in his book. The treatment 
of the prophets is often fresh and illuminating, even though 
the existence of Moses is denied and that of Samuel ques- 
tioned, while the development of moral prophecy from 
magical divination is well illustrated in the chapter on 
Balaam. Also there are numerous references’ to the most 
recent works on Old Testament criticism, and the author may 
rightly claim ‘‘ to have kept himself abreast of the discovery 
of fresh facts’. But it is to be noticed that most of the 
citations are from men who decline to be converted to Dr. 
Cheyne’s theories. Moreover, as we read the book—and the 
lucid style makes most of it easy reading—we cannot help 
feeling that the passion for dislocation and readjustment 
evinced by our author in his treatment of the Bible text would 
find a less harmful outlet in the diversion of a “ jig-saw ”’ 
puzzle than in the serious occupation of Biblical criticism. 


‘Westminster Commentaries: the Book of the Prophet Isaiah.” 
By G. W. Wade. London: Methuen. 1911. 10s, 6d. 

Those who have used and appreciated Dr. Wade's “Old 
Testament History ’’ have awaited with interest the appear- 
ance of his commentary on Isaiah. This book will be found 
to be well worth its place on the book-shelf beside Driver's 
‘Genesis and Rackham’s ‘‘ Acts’’. Dr. Wade has assimi- 
lated much of the voluminous literature relating to his 
subject, and supports the theory (first advocated in Germany 
by Duhm and in England by Cheyne, and now held with less 
and less reluctance by many English scholars) that the Book 
of Isaiah consists, in the main, of the work of three writers. 
‘‘Immanuel’’ is explained as an actual king expected in 
Isaiah’s lifetime, and the ‘‘ Servant’’ is treated throughout 
as a personification of Israel as a nation. Views such as 
these seem violent and revolutionary to the unsophisticated, 
but they have long ceased to shock the scholar. That their 
acceptance is compatible with loyalty to the Catholic Faith, 
as well as with the deepest reverence for the Bible itself, may 
be seen in those sections of the introductory chapters which 
deal with the theology cf the various sources. The notes on 
the text, where we have tested them, are marked by modesty, 
scholarship, and conciseness; all is clearly expressed, but 
there is seldom a word too much. 


“The Book of Habakkuk.” By G. G. V. Stonehouse. London: 
Rivingtons. 1911. 5s. net. 

The prophecy of Habakkuk raises many difficulties. These 
are discussed and examined at some length in the first portion 
of this book. Then follows a translation based on a text 
which has been somewhat severely handled. The book con- 
eludes with notes on the original Hebrew which will be of 
real value to the student. There is room for more books 
of this kind, if they can be published at a similar price. 


“The Becords Unrolled: the Story of the Most Ancient MSS. of 
the New Testament. By E. 8. Buchanan. London: Ouseley. 
1911. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Buchanan has earned the gratitude of New Testament 
students by the extreme care with which he has edited some 
important Old Latin texts; his editions of the Verona and 
Corbey MSS. of the Gospels are an achievement of which 
any man might be proud. The present volume, however, 
will not add to his reputation; it is an attempt not only to 
give a popular history and description of the principal New 
Testament MSS., but also to trace the gradual corruption 
both of the Greek text and of the Latin version. The work 
is uneven: where Mr. Buchanan describes a Latin MS. and 
its readings, or his own experiences in transcribing it, he is 
excellent; where h2 ventures into the difficult problems of 
textual criticism, he is less happy, and his confident assertions 
are a poor substitute for argument. He seems as incapable 
of comprehending Dr. Hort’s position as was the late Dean 


Burgon, though it is true that there is more to be said for 
his ‘‘ Western’’ text than there was for Burgon’s ‘ Tradi- 
tional’; but, to note only one point, Mr. Buchanan does 
not appear to have given a thought to the importance of 
Origen as a witness for the antiquity of the ‘‘ Neutral ”’ text. 
His book is also disfigured by minor faults: there are down- 
right mistakes in his translation of Jerome’s letter to 
Damasus; ‘‘ Nitriensis’’ is spelt ‘‘ Nitrensis’’ twice over 
(pp. x and 4) ; and as the Old Latin MSS. ‘‘q”’ and “ r” are 
both assigned to the seventh century by their editors, it is 
strange that Mr. Buchanan, who has not seen them, should 
place them, without a word of explanation, in the ninth. 


‘‘An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament.” 
By J. Moffatt. (The International Theological Library.) 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1911. 12s 

The ideal Introduction has yet tobe written. Dr. Salmon’s 

was near it, but things have moved far since he penned his 
delightful pages, and his book is no longer as useful as it was. 
Put Dr. Salmon saw one point which Dr. Moffatt has missed 
—that one of the first requisites in a general Introduction 
is that it should be interesting. It should not be too minute, 
but should show a good sense of proportion, and should 
emphasise the broad lines and main features of criticism 
rather than tiny details; and it should leave the reader 
with his interest aroused for a further study of the question. 
This he can always pursue in commentaries on the particular 
books; there is the place for exhaustive analyses and in- 
vestigations. Now Dr. Moffatt has put all this into a general 
Introduction. He certainly has done it with a completeness 
that must have meant prodigious labour and is worthy of 
the highest praise. His scholarship is good, his knowledge 
of New Testament literature deep, wide, and well up to 
date, and his analysis of sources in the Gospels is so thorough 
that some of his pages look like a railway time-table ; but 
he is not interesting. The beginner will soon find that this 
Introduction is not meant for beginners; the advanced 
student may like it, but probably he will already have 
obtained his information elsewhere. As to his critical posi- 
tion, Dr. Moffatt may be described as a fairly cautious 
liberal ; he is conservative (as in holding the North Galatian 
theory) where we do not expect it, but he rejects the Pauline 
authorship of the Ephesians besides the Pastorals. These 
Epistles, as well as the Catholic, are relegated to the 
ever-growing collection of early Christian pseudonyma, and 
much the same fate awaits the Fourth Gospel, which cannot 
even be ascribed to John the Presbyter, as he is already 
wanted for the Apocalypse; for Dr. Moffatt persists, spite 
of Bishop Bernard’s arguments, in believing that John the 
son of Zebedee was martyred at the same time with his 
brother James, only the author of Acts xii. forgot to say so. 


‘Aspects of the Holy Communion.” By J. T. Levens. London: 
Macmillan, 1911. 5s. net. 

Mr. Levens apologises for having produced a book on a 
subject about which so much has already been written. 
There is no need to apologise; it is quite possible for a large 
number of books to have been written on a subject without 
any of them being satisfactory, and we can emphatically say 
that Mr. Levens’ work is most satisfactory. It stands some- 
where between a scientific theological treatise and a popular 
handbook, but it is an excellent piece of work, the product 
of wide reading, careful thought, and a sober spirit of devo; 
tion; the author's doctrinal standpoint is that of a loyal 
English Churchman. In reading his book we have con- 
stantly found ourselves wishing that the average curate would 
study it before preaching on such a high subject; if he’ did, 
his sermons would cease to be average. 


‘Captains and Comrades in the Faith: Sermons Historical and 
Biographical.” By RB. T. Davidson. London: Murray. 1911. 
6s. net. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s addresses are unexception- 
able ; wise, earnest, sober, with a good deal of learning, 
especially in English Church history, of a quality so uniform 
that we cannot pick out any one as being better or worse 
than the rest. Admirably suited to the occasions on which 
they were delivered, and always giving the right kind of 
advice. What can we say more? Nothing, except that they 
produce in us almost a feeling of disappointment at their 
eareful excellence. We read them with satisfaction ; but they 
never thrill us with enthusiasm or fear. We would welcome 
even 2 mistake or an indiscretion or a roughness, if only they 
glowed with a little fiercer heat or startled us now and then. 
But no doubt Archbishops must be prudent, and enthusiasm 
has to be bridled by common sense and a proper feeling of 
responsibilty. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 684 and 686. 
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‘BANKS 


By THOMAS FARROW, 


Author of “The Money Lender Unmasked,” 
“Land Banks for the People”; Chairman of 
Farrow’s Bank, Ltd. 


Price One Shilling Net. 
In Cloth Covers, Two Shillings. 


The Author has not been content with mere 
destructive criticism. He believes usury should 
be banished, but he realises that industry must 
have credit. In his new work he tells us how 
we should establish it. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Che orld 


EVERY TUESDAY SIXPENCE, 


“INCE 1874, when Mr. Edmund Yates (Ed. Mundi, as Punch 
called him) founded 7HE IVORLD, it has held a position 
which no other journal of its class has approached. In those early 
days it had no rivals. Noother weekly paper attempted to keep such a 
record of the doings and interests of Society. But times have changed, 
and newspapers with them. In the present year of grace, not to speak 
of several most worthy and respectable weekly journals, there is 
scarcely a penny or a halfpenny news-sheet which does not supply its 
readers at breakfast or at tea-time with a daily dish of ‘Society 
Gossip.” It would not be rash to suggest that not all‘of this is strictly 
authentic. But 7HE IVWORLD has always resolved that in the 
matter of society news, as opposed to society gossip and scandal, it 
should, for accuracy and varied interest, stand easily and always first. 
A conclusive sign of its success in this direction is the fact that in scores 
of provincial newspapers all over the kingdom the society column is 
largely composed of quotations from ‘*‘ What THE WORLD says.” 
But 7HE WORLD is something much more than a society 
journal. Edmund Yates would not hear of the term. It was, he 
always maintained, ‘* A journal for men and women.” And that is the 
ideal which its present management steadily keeps in view. Men and 
women of the cultivated classes have a wide and ever-increasing range 
of interests, and, as TH WORLD professedly appeals to them, its 
programme must be correspondingly varied. And in this respect it 
stands alone. No other Journal attempts to cover as much ground. 
Each week there are articles by the ablest writers on politics, finance, 
the drama, music, art, literature, sport, travel, motoring, military and 
naval affairs, dress, besides a short story and some witty verse of 
political and topical interest. 


Offices: 


1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


COUPON FOR FREE COPY OF 7ZE WORLD, 


° 


H.M. King George V. 


Writing by hand is inconvenient, slow, and 
in many cases productive of errors. 


Typewriting is executed in one-third of the 
time and is pleasant to read. 


Writers’ cramp is unknown to users of the 
Yost Typewriter. 


BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Full particulars on application. 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


Head Office: 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE GAPE 


MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES 


By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Apply to DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E:C. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
DECEMBER sth, 6th, and 7th. 

For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to Te SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — Some nominations, 
£20 per annum, are offered for. January Term and May for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY.—Apply to the Bursar. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 
NOW OPEN, the 102th Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
a Collection of Thirty Pictures. 


120 PALL MALL, S.W. to to 5 
One Shilling, "with Catalogue. 
NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are s— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
@ 


Half Year .. os OIF 2 
Quarter Year ow F F 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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THE GREENING BOOKS 


THE REGENT’S PARK 
AND PRIMROSE HILL 


By A. D. WEBSTER, 

Author of ‘* Practical Forestry,” ‘* Greenwich Park,” &c. 
With Maps and 26 Illustrations, many being from Rare Prints of 

Old Marylebone Park and Primrose Hill. Demy 8vo. §s. net. 
‘‘ The history and antiquities of Old Marylebone Park are set 
out in a manner to appeal not only to the student, but the lover of 


London’s leafy ways and romantic spots.” : ’ 
Dagonet” in the Referee. 


LATEST AUTUMN FICTION 


WILLIAM CAINE’S New Humorous Work 


Old Enough to Know Better 


One Huge Delight is 


Old Enough to Know Better 


The Funniest Book of the Season is 


Old Enough to Know Better 


By the Author of ‘ Boom.” 


DAVID WHITELAW’S New Romance, 


The Secret of Chauville 


is the Best Work this writer has produced. 


The Secret of Chauville 


is already in big demand at the Libraries. 


The Secret of Chauville 


By the Author of ‘* Princess Galva.” 


THE GALLANT GRAHAM may wynne 
AND THE STARS FOUGHT 


ENA FITZGERALD 


THE LEAGUE OF THE TRIANGLE 


LESTER LURGAN 


THE BETTER MAN CYRUS T. BRADY 
CARROW OF CARROWDUFF 


LOUISE STACPOOLE KENNY 


RUSTEM, SON OF ZAL G. S. GARDINER 
LORD OF IRONGREY 


HARRIS-BURLAND 


A COMEDY OF HONOUR rawtence 
AN IRREGULAR MARRIAGE 


THE SECOND WIFE SIDNEY WARWICK 


THOMPSON BUCIIANAN 
All at SIX SHILLINGS. 


New Volumes in the Lotus Library 
MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


THE KREUTZER SONATA 


LEO TOLSTOY 
SEBASTOPOL LEO TOLSTOY 
THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND 


VICTOR HUGO 
12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


GREENING & CO, Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ArT. 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art (J. F. Blacker). Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Painters of the School of Seville (N. Sentenach). Duckworth. 
5s. net. ” 

Millais (J. E. Phiythian). Allen. 2s. net. 

The Work of Henry Ospovat (Oliver Onions), St. Catherine 
Press. 21s. net. 

The Art of Herbert Schmalz (Trevor Blakemore). Allen. £2 2s. 
net. 

BioGRaPuHy. 

Fra Paolo Sarpi (Alexander Robertson). Allen. ss. 6d. net. 

Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Morier from 
1826 to 1876 (By h's Daughter, Mrs. Rosslyn Wemyss). 
Vols. Land II. Arnold. 32s. net. 

My Royal Clients (Xavier Paoli), 12s.; Fifty Years of Work 
without Wages (Charles Rowley), 12s. 6d. net. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Duchess Derelict (E. L. Miron). Stanley Paul. 16s. net. 

Lafcadio Hearn (Joseph De Smet). Paris : Mercure de France. 
3 fr. 50. 

Letters to William Allingham (edited by H. Allingham). Long- 
mans, Green. 7s. 6d, net. 

CLASsiIcs. 

Studies in Fronto and his Age (M. Dorothy Brock). Cambridge : 

At the University Press. 42. net. 
Fiction. 

The Baron of Il!-Fame (Hester Barton). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

The Locust and the Ladybird (Archibald Birt). Sampson Low. 
6s 


The Reward of Virtue (Amber Reeves). Heinemann. 6s. 

Mother (Kathleen Norris). Macmillan. 3s, 6d. net. 

Our Little Town (Charles Lee). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

Paul Carah, Cornishman (Charles Lee). Dent. 3s. 6d. 

Flemington (Violet Jacob). Murray. 6. 

The Lair of the White Worm (Bram Stoker). Rider. 6s. 

Girt Books. 

Poems of Pleasure (Ella Wheeler Wilcox). Siegle Hill. 6s. 

When I was a Boy (Lucas Beynon). Routledge. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tannhauser (Richard Wagner). Harrap. 

Guinevere and other Poems (Alfred, Lord Tennyson), 12s. 6d.; 
Tommy White-Tag the Fox (Francis Pitt), 2s. 6d.; Three 
Bright Girls (Annie E. Armstrong), 3s. 6d.; The Three 
Midshipmen (W. H. G. Kingston), 2s.; The Little Browns 
(Mabel E. Wotton), ls.; The Doings of Dorothea (Olivia 
Fowell), 3s. 6d.; On the Irrawaddy (G. A. Henty), 3s. 6d.; 
The Adventures of Dick Maitland (Harry Collingwood), 
3x. 6d.; A Polish Hero (Sheila E. Braine), 3s.; The Boys 
ef Wynport College (Frederick Harrison), 3s. 6d.; A Fourth 
Form Friendship (Angela Brazil), 2s. 6¢. Blackie. 

The Italian Fairy Book (Anne Macdonnell). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

An Ignorant in India (R. E. Vernede). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
5x. net. 

The Navy and its Story (Arnold White). Macdonald and Evans. 
2s. 6d. 

Marvels of Man’s Making (John Lea). Wells Gardner, Darton. 
2s. 6d. 

History. 

Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages (Sidney Heath). Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. a 

Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England (Alice Drayton 
Greenwood). Vol. II. Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Cambridge Modern History (the late Lord Acton). Cam- 
bridge, Vol. XIII. : At the University Press. 16s. net. 

Modern England (Louis Cazamian). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Avignon (Thomas Okey). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

Three Men of the Tudor Time (Lady Francis Bushby). Nutt. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Selsey Bill: Historic and Prehistoric (Edward Heron-Allen). 
Duckworth. 

The History of the Royal Artillery (Colonel Julian R. J. Jocelyn). 
Murray. 21s. net. 

Annals of the Irish Harpers (Charlotte Milligan Fox). Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net. ° 

Law. 

A First Book of Jurisprudence (Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Pollock). Macmillan. 6s. 

Natura History aNpD Sport. 

Thoughts on Hunting (Peter Beckford). Hodder and Stoughton. 
15. net. 

The Power of the Dog (A. Croxton Smith). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25s. net. 

Bird Wonders of the Zoo (Lilian Gask). Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Le Petit Jehan De Saintré (A. De La Sale). CEuvres. Dent. 1s. 
each. 

Christmas Pooks; The Parish Sketch Book of Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh (‘Villiam Makepeace Thackeray). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net each. 

The Cult of Incon:petence (Emile Faguet). Murray. 5s. net. 

The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Vols. IV. to IX. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Continued om page 684. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 
THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 
Fifth Year of issue. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY (Crimean Period). 


By Colonel JULIAN JOCELYN, late R.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE. 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET by Miss 
BEATRICE BARSTOW. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


This work has attracted widespread attention, and exhibits many of the domi- 
nant tendencies of the democracy of the present day to discourage the highest talent 
in all the principal walks of life, and to encourage mediocrity aud incompetence, 
to the ultimate detriment of the nation and | national chasacter. 


CHILDREN AND THE LAW. | 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT. With an Introduction by the 

Re Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a survey of the law oats to children, and particularly to the children 

of the poor. This branch of law has of recent years become so voluminous and 

complex, and the number of persons interested in its administration has so greatly 

increased that some such work has become a necessity. It is designed to answer 

those legal circumstances which are constantly presented to teachers, school 

managers, members of local education authorities and care ww and all 
those engaged i in philanthropic work among children and their parents. 


THE GENTLE ART. 


Some Sketches and Studies. By HENRY LAMOND, Secretary 
of the Loch Lomond Angling Improvement Association, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Anglers will find from this volume that it is still possible to treat of their 
fascinating sport ina fresh and original manner. The sketches are replete with 
thoughtful suggestion and the descriptive passages are instinct with that feeling for 
natural fact which characterises the work of the best angling writers. 


VIOLET JACOB'S 
NEW NOVEL, ‘‘FLEMINGTON,” 6s. 


An exciting st of the '45. Flemington is an unusual type of hero whose 
experiences among the Jacobites make fresh reading even in this crowded depart- 
ment of romance. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


DRANE’S POPULAR BOOKS. 


Ask at your Library for the following. Now Ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Tuppenny Box, 
A remarkable Story by COLIN F ITZGERALD, Author of 
*‘Tkona Camp.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Crumpled Leaf. 


A Vatican Mystery. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Dedicated to 

Sir LESLEY and LADY PROBYN. 

Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to accept 
a copy of this book. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Gold and the Woman. 
A Novel. By ALFRED LEWIS. Author of “Reaping the 
Whirlwind,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Raveltoft: A Story of the Orkneys, 


By HENRI LUKEN. 
The Ambition Plays of 


Shakespeare. 
By MARSHALL KELLY. 6s. 
NEW EDITION. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Autobiography of a Picture. 
By JOHN MASTIN, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot: ; 
F.RAS., F.R.M.S., R.B A., Author of The 
True Analysis of Milk”; ‘* Parasites of Insects”; ‘* Plate- 
Culture and Staining of Amoebe” ; The Sto!en Planet” *‘ The 
Immortal Light”; ‘* Through the Sun in an Airship,” &c., &c. 


** The novel contains some effective satire . . . A female character addicted to 
the use of triple affirmatives shows that Mr. Mastin has a genuine comic al 
Athenaum. 


The ABC of Domestic Electricity. 
By HERBERT ROBSON, B.Sc., Gold Medallist, London. 
Price Is. 


London: DRANE’S, Danegeld House, 82a Farringdon St., E.C. 


Books for Christmas Presents to suit all Tastes. 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


With Eight entirely New and Original Illustrations in Colour, and Facsimile 

of the Signed Preface from Charles Dickens’ original MS. Bound in Flexible 

= Boards, Full Gilt Back, with Art Design in Colours, and Silk Register. 
net. 


PRESENTATION EDITIONS: Limp Lambskin, with Silk Register, Gilt 
Top, 3¢.6d. net. Full Velvet, Persian Yapp, in choice Art Colours, Gilt 

imit ition, print -made ndsomel Vellum, 
Gilt Top, Silk Register, 7¢.6d.net. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE HISTORY oF THE 
CASTLE OF YORK 


FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE PRESENT DAY, WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING OF CLIFFORD'S TOWER. 
By T. P. COOPER, Author of ‘‘ York, The St of its Walls, Bars, and 
Castles.” With numerous Illustrations. 128. tt. 
‘‘A most interesting story, the whole of the ground being covered from the 
days previous to Norman down to the present day—a noble story, to be sure. 


Daily Chronicle. 
A GARLAND OF 


3s. net (by post 3s. 4d.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S FLOWERS 


Compiled by ROSE E. CARR SMITH 


With 60 Exquisite Coloured Plates, drawn by EMILY LED- 
BROOK, suitably bound in Cloth, Cover Design in G It. 38. net. 


A unique and appropriate gift book for all lovers of Shakespeare and of our old 
English Flowers. 


THACKERAY STUDIES 


By A. J. ROMILLY. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, 2. 6d. net. 


BOOKLAND, and some 
People we meet there 


By GRACE LAMBERT, L.L.A. Foolscap 8vo. Cloth. 28. 6d. net. 


This volume introduces the reader to the great masterpieces of the world’s litera- 
ure, and the author specially calls attention to the chief characters depicted therein. 


Write jor New Catalogue of Antiquarian and General Literature, post /ree. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 

of the fellowing Continental Towns. In the event 

of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 
be glad to be informed. 

AUSTRIA 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie enne, 20 rue de 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barres MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, ~ Masséna ; 
e, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: Tennant Pain, 
rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
B HOMBURG: F. Schick, Li . HEID 
BERG: Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: a Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


BALE: & C*., Li and BERNE: 


Gustav F x GENEV : Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. *AUSA NE: Th R , Rue du ——- 
LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. ONTREUX: C. 


Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. ¥ 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 
BER t, 2 Strandgaden. RIST 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL BY and ome at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, mber 27th, ror1, and Following Day, at 
1 ve precisely, COINS and MEDALS, the collection of the Rev. J. C 
CLARK, M.A., of Anglesey Abbey, Cambridge, comprising choice Roman Coins, 
in Golde ‘Silver and Bronze—Anglo-Saxon, English and Pattern Coins—Cabinets, 
Numismatic Books, &c., and other Properties, consisting of War Medals (including 
the Victoria Cross, granted to Sergeant A. Atkinson)—Gold Coins of Edward III., 
from the East Raynham Find, sold by Order of His Majesty's Treasury. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 27th, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, Valuable ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS (Framed 
and in the Portfolio), comprising. the Property of the late Dr. WATSON, of 
—— and other Properties, including Portraits and vy! Subjects of "the 
teenth Century, in Line, Mezzotint, and Stipple, some in Colours—Aquatints 
ee Subjects—Modern Etchings—Pencil Drawings and Sketches in Colour. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE Sir WILLIAM NEVILLE ABDY, Bart. 
(Sold by Order of the Executors.) 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C. on WEDNESDAY, November oth, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

LIBRARY of the late Sir WILLIAM NEVILLE ABDY, Bart., of Albyns, 

Essex (sold by Order of the Executors), including Francis Beaumont’s Poems, 1653 

—Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714—Coryat’s Crudities, 1611—Higden’s Poly- 

chronycon, 1527—Killigrew’s Comedies and Tragedies, 1664—Kip’s Nouveau Théatre 

de la Grande Bretagne, 1724 —— Parkinson's Paradisi in Sole, 1629—Collections of 

Poems, Plays, and Pamphiets— Editions of the Bible in Latin and English— Prints 
—Caricatures, &e. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November oth, and a Day, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, a COLLECTION OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, including 

fine Sets of Utamaro, rare and im nt Triptychs by Toyohiro and Toy okuni, and 

some complete Sets by Yeizan; also Art Metal Work and a number of Japanese 

Kakemono, the Property of ‘the late Judge S SATOW, of Dolfriog, Penrhyn- 

Deudrath, North Wales ; and other Properties, including "Ne: suke, Tsuba, a small 
Collection of very early Chinese Drawings on Silk, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Famil Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, ks, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuabion are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 
Loney Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
With a SUPPLEMENT or works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY SOTHE) RAN & CO., 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 
140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, Ww. 


Tolepagts Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B. 
Telephones : (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601. - 


READY. 

GLAISHER’S NOVEMBER OF PUBLISHERS’ RE- 
MAINDERS AND OTHER PURCHA Among the contents are: 
CUNDALL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER COLOUR PAINTING, 
with 58 Coloured Plates. Original price 21s. net, now sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 6d. 
GASQUET’S GREATER ABBEYS OF ENGLAND, with $0 Coloured Plates. 
Original price 20s. net, now sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 6d. HALLE—NOTES F ROM 
A PAINTER’S L IFE. CESPO price "6s. net, now sold at rs. 6d., Posta; age ad. 
THE LIFE OF SIR LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, = SIR cL EMENTS 
MARKHAM. Original price 15s. net, now sold at 6d., Postage sd. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF THE EIGHTH DURE OF 
ARGYLL, 2 VOLUMES. ys ny as 6s. net, now sold at 7s. 6d., Postage 7d. 
GODLEY’S OXFORD IN THE EIGHT ‘EENTH CENTURY. — price 
7s. 6d. net, now sold at 3s., Postage sd. PHYTHIAN’S TREES IN NATUR 
MYTH AND ART. Original price 6s., now sold at 2s., Postage 4d. And many 
other excellent bargains. Catalogues post free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd,, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
Scuoot Books. 
Inorganic Chemistry (S. W. Burnell). Ralph Holland. 33. 6d, 
The Ivory Gate (Reed Moorhouse). Dent. 8d. 
ScreNcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Evidence for the Supernatural (Iva L. L. Tuckett). Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 
Forecasting Weather (W. N. Shaw). Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
A Short Introduction to the Bible (Gilbert T. Sadler), 2s. 6d. 
net; Primitive Christianity (Otto Pfleiderer), 10s. 6d. net. 
Williams and Norgate. 


A Disciple’s Religion (William Holden Hutton). Edinburgh ; 
Clark. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Six Necessary Things (Joseph Hammond). Duckworth. 


2s. 6d. net. 

The Religious Experience of Saint Paul (Percy Gardner), 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 

The Way Everlasting (James Denney). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s, 

XXVI. Present Day Papers on Prophecy (Rev. E. P. Cache- 
maille). Seeley, Service Co. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL. 


Down North on the Labrador (Wilfred T. Grenfell). 
3s. 6d. net. 

Ranching, Sport and Travel 
10s. 6d. net. 

Ancieut Hunters (W. J. Sollas). 


Nisbet. 
(Thomas Carson). Fisher Unwin, 
Macmillan. 12s. net. 


VERSE AND Drama. 
The Night Wind and other Poems (H. J. 8S. Bailey). Allenson. 


1s. net. 
Anthologie de la Jeune Po%sie Francaise (Jean Richepin). Paris 3 
Rey. 3 fr. 50 


Poems (Gerald Gould). Sidgwick and Jackson. 1s. 6d. net. 


Ye Flower-Lover’s Booke (G. Clarke Nuttall). Cassell. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Casket Songs and other Poems (E. B. Sargant), 3s. 6d. net; 
English Songs of Italian Freedom (George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, 3s. 6d. net. Longmans, Green. ; 

Salome (Oscar Wilde). Lane. 5s. net. 

Love's Ferrying (Margaret Maitland Radford). 
Daniel. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Bread of Idleness (Edgar Lee Masters). 
Rocks Press. 

Carmina Varia (C. Kenneth Burrow). Secker. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Lone Trek (Denys Lefebvre). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

Horizons and Landmarks (Sidney Royse Lysaght). Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Eagle and the Pelican (Wallace Bertram Nichols). Nutt. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Pcems (Henry Harmon Chamberlain). 


Herbert and 
Chicago: The 


Privately printed. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bookland and some People we meet there (Grace Lambert). 
Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

Cartoons : The Second Childhood of John Bull (Max Beerbohm). 
Swift. 

Children and the Law (W. H. Stuart Garnett). 
net. 

Collected Works of William Morris, The, IX. to XII., with 


Murray. 23, 6d. 


Introduction by his Daughter, May Morris. Longmans, 
Green. 24 vols. £12 12s. net. 
Dogs and Men (Henry C. Merwin). New York: Houghton 


Mifflin. 

Gentle Art, The (Henry Lamond). 

Lectures on Poetry (J. W. Mackail). 
net. 

Odd Volume, The (Edited by John G. Wilson). 
vident Society. 1s. net. 

Outlines of Education Courses in Manchester University. 
University Press, Manchester. 

Roses and Rose Gardens (Walter P. Wright). 
12s. 6d. net. 

Second Chambers in Practice. King. Zs. 6d. net. 

Seems So! (Stephen Reynolds). Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Story of the Bagpipe, The (Wm. H. Grattan Hood). Scott 
Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Some Aspects of Thackeray (Lewis Melville). Swift. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Some Principles of Maritime Strategy (Julian S. Corbett). _ Long- 
mans, Green. Qs. net. 

Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library of the 
British Museum in the years 1906-1910 (Edited by oe 
Fortescue). British Museum. £2. 

Thomas Hardy Dictionary, A (F. Anturin Saxelby). Routledge. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Under Western Skies (Francis Sinclair). Sampson Low. 6s. 

What May we Read (Charles Waldstein). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Wits and their Humours (Rev. J. O. Bevan). Allen. 2s. net. 


Murray. 6s. net. 


Longmans Green. 10s. 6d. 


National Pro- 


Headley Bros. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
1s, net; Modern Language Teaching, 6d.; 
Mondes, 3 3 fr. 
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Contents of No. 23, Thursday, November 23rd, 1977. 


WITHOUT A DiVISION. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

POWDER AND SHOT. 

THE BoOuULTER CASE. 

PROTECTION OR PREFERENCE: I]. What could be protected 
--the Farm, 

An Open LETTER TO A HOUSEWIFE. 

Mopets FOR YounG JOURNALISTS: V. 
Rome ” Column. 

Lost Drarigs: VII. 
Maurice Baring. 

FUN WITH THE CALF. 

BALLaDES URRBANE: XXIII. 
G. K. C 

PARLIAMENT. By George Lansbury, M.P. 

THE BLocK IN THE STRAND. 

SpuN YARN. By Thomas Seccombe. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Reviews, TRE Ciiy. 


By Junius. 
The ‘ Merry 


The Diary of Sherlock Holmes. By 


A Ballade of Monsters. By 


By F. W. G. 
SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


KING: GEORGE 


has included in the Library which he is 
taking with him to India a copy of 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Brirge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturdap” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY  REVIiw,” 
10 King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to “SATURDAY” BRIDGE 


is “Saturday” Anction Bridge, +y 


3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “ $nferences at 
Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 1 d. 
post 


‘PREVENTION OF TACKINESS. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says:—‘‘ Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.; is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world. 
1 donot think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he ts. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘ The Whole Art of Rubber Growing, and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookselier, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A LITERARY & ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


Fourth Year of Publica:ion 


THE ODD 
VOLUME 


1911 


One hundred pages of literary matter and Illus- 

trations oy the leading authors and artists of 

the day, 14 pictures in tull colour and very 
many in black-and-white 


WORTH HALF-A-CROWN. SOLD FOR ONE SHILLING 
at Booksellers and Bookstalls throughout the 


; Published in Aid oj the Funds o/ 
THE NATIONAL BOvK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue Contains -— 

By H. E. 
Potts, M.Sc. 

THE SUMATRA PARA AEW ISSUE. 

WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of saat 
United. 


_MOOERN TEA MANUFACTURE. 


‘WEST AFRICAN PLANTING. |. By 
H. O. Newland. 


LATEX AND LIFE OF THE TREE. 


_ SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United 
_ Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/2. 


10 Street, Covent Garden. wc. 
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APPLETON’S GIFT BOOKS. 


The Common Law. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. With nearly 60 Lilustra- 
tions by CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 
_ Tells a story of Bohemian life in the artists’ quarters, and has 
been compared to Du Maurier’s ‘‘Trilby.” It has all the interest 
and fascination of the author’s best society novels, together with 
the added charm of the gay artist life, its witty small talk, its 


undisguised disregard of convention. 6s. 
Along the Andes and 
Down the Amazon. 

By H. J. MOZANS. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. — Pro- 


fusely illustrated. 12s. Gd. net. 


A companion volume to ‘‘ Up the Orinoco and Down the 
Magdalena.” Starting from Panama, Mr. Mozans journeyed to 
Ecuador and thence to Peru, crossed the Andes to the Amazon, 
and continued his journey down the great waterway to the coast. 
His volume gives a vivid picture of one of the most interesting 
sections of South America. 


Up the Orinoco and 
Bown the Magdalena. 


By H. J. MOZANS. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 439 pages. 

Illustrated. 12s, 6d, net. 

‘* In this book the author relates his travels in South American 

countries and across the Andes. This is a remarkably interesting 

book of travels through a region little known, possessing that charm 

f novelty in which works of the same description are occasionally 
deficient.” —Standard. 


The Big Game of Africa. 


By RICHARD TJADER. Royal 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
with 300 photographs taken by the author. 12s. 6d. net. 
The author has made many trips to Africa, knows the country 
intimately, and has studied very closely the characteristics of the 
big game. There is a chapter on the Ki Swahili trade languag< 
which will be found of great value and interest to prospective 
travellers, 


Aerial Navigation. 


By A. Ff. ZALIM. |Demy 8vo, fully illustrated, decorated 


clotl 12s. 6d. net. 


A comprehensive volume on aeronautics and the meteorology 
of the subject. Special attention is given to military aeronautics 
and to the scientific usc of the aeroplane. 


Heredity in Relation 
to Evolution. 


By W. E. CASTLE. 6S. net. 
An interesting work for students and general readers, contain- 
ing all the results of the latest experiments in animal breeding. 


Fully illustrated. 


‘The Sun. 


ABBOTT. Cloth, 8vo, fully illustrated. 
Ts. 6d, net. 

Contains the latest solar knowledge, and many hitherto un 
published results of researches and new explanatory hypotheses 


illustrated by many new figures and engravings. 


By CHARLES G. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 


25 


Bedford Street, London. 


“Kissing don’t last; Cookery do.” —Grorce 


INVALUABLE BOOKS 
FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, 


THE SERIES 
COOKERY 


BOOKS 


1. 365 Breakfast Dishes, 
Size : 2. 365 Luncheon ‘9 
6in,by4in, 3- 365 Dinner ” 
tastefully 4. 365 Dessert 
bound 5- 365 Breads and Biscuits. 
in red cloth, 6. 365 Cakes and Cookies. 
7. 365 Supper Dishes. 
4 / - 8. 365 Dishes of all Nations. 
9. 365 Vegetarian Dishes, 
net. each, 10. 365 Orange Dishes. 
11. 365 Dishes for Little Cooks. 


These handy little volumes provide dainty and appetising 
dishes for each meal for every day in the year. 
The recipes have been selected to suit the various 
seasons, and are thoroughly practical. They will-be 
found of great assistance to those who have in charge 
the preparation of meals, and will be welcomed by all 
lovers of good cuisine. 


They contain just such information as will be helpful 
and invaluable to every housekeeper. 


The 
Handiest 


POCKET DICTIONARIES 


Ever Published. 


THE DOUBLE-THUMB 
INDEX. 


Enables you to find the desired word 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


Actual Size: 52 in, x in. x in. 


STRAIGHT CRAIN MOROCCO. 
ART VELLUM CLOTH. 


, Leather, 1/6 net 
}Cloth, 1/- net 


English-French. 
Francais- Anglais. 


English-German. Leather, 1/6 net 
Deutch-Englisch. Cloth, 1/- net 


Leather, 2/— net 


English-Spanish. ! 
) Cloth, 1/6 net 


Espaiiol-Inglés, 


English-Italian. 
Italiano-Inglese. 


| Leather, 2/- net 
Cloth, 1/6 net 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD. 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
Publisher’s of Debrett’s Peerage. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street 
688 Covent Garden, in the Parish of 


Squar 
St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 25 


¢, E.C., and Published by Recivnatp Werster Pacr, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


November, 1911. 
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DR. ROSE’S “PITT.” 


William Pitt 
and National Revival. 


William Pitt 
and the Great War. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates. §@. net each. 


Dr. Rose’s work contains the latest and most authoritative 
account of the events which led up to the Union, and is, there- 
fore, of special interest at the present time. 


‘“‘The complete biography is, of course, the best and fullest 
that we possess. Dr. Rose writes with more knowledge and 
with greater detachment than any of his predecessors. ... 
It will receive a warm welcome from students as a serious, 
sincere, comprehensive, and well-balanced study of the facts 
and the forces of this momentous time.”—WVA7/0ON. 


By the same Author. 


The Life of 
NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. Fifth Edition. 

With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. In Two Volumes, Large 

Post 1Bs. net. Also acheape edition, without the Illustrations, 2 vols., 
net. 


Each with 8 Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and Decorative 
Covers. Crown 4to, 38. 6d. net. 


Favourite Savoy Operas 
By Sir W. S. Gilbert. 
Each containing the full Libretto of the Opera, revised by the 


Author, 
The Mikado. ais lolanthe. 
The Pirates of Penzance. Patience. 


“This handsome volume will be a source of sheer delight to the man¥ 


who rejoice in Savoy Opera. . . . Mr. Russell Flint's illustrations are 
throughout in striking harmony with the spirit of the text. . . . We think 
that few persons have hitherto applied themselves to the study of the 
Gilbertian libretti, but there is no doubt that this delightful book will add 
greatly to their number.”—A thenaum. 


| Jane Eyre. Onariotte Bronté. 


~ Witn an Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Crown 8vo. With 8 Illustratious in Colour, and 6 in Black and White, 
designed Title-page, Covers, and End-papers. By M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
6d. net. 


Sylvia’s Lovers. Mis. casken. 


With numerous Colour Plates, and specially designed Title-page, Covers, 
and End-papers. By M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Crown 8vo; 38. 6d. net. 


The Adventures of Don 
Quixote. 


MOTTEUN’S Translation adapted. Illustrated by 
PAUL HARDY. 


Post 8vo. With 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 12 in Black and 
White, designed Title-page, End-papers, and Binding. 6®. net. 


Undoubtedly the Gift Book of the Season for Young People, 


The Peter Pan Picture Book. 


The Story of the Play retold for Children, with 28 full-page Colour Plates. 
by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 
New and Cheaper Edition of this popular book. Crown 4to. 35th 


net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


CUPID AND CARTRIDGES. 
By AUBREY O’BRIEN and REGINALD BOLSTER. 
With Illustrations. 10s. net, 

“ The work is remarkable for the convincing picture of the shooting scenes, 


One can see the very trees and scrub through which the natives beat.” 
Daily Mail. 


BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE, & PLAIN. 


Being Sketches of Sport in Eastern Persia. 
By Major R. L. KENNION, Author of ‘‘ Sport and Life 
in the Further Himalaya.” With Coloured Frontispiece and 
75 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 108, 6d, net. 


A well-written, well-illustrated sporting record.” — The Times. 
“A delightful book.” —Sforting and Dramatic News. 


WORD PORTRAITS : Character 
Sketches of Famous Men and Women. By 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. In a Translation from the 
German by JULIUS GABE. 10s. 6d. net. 

“This publication has been looked forward to as one of the most notable 


literary advents of the year, nor will this brilliant book disappoint the 
expectations of any reader.”—7he Times. 


AN IGNORANT IN INDIA. 3; 


VERNEDE, Author of “‘ The Fair Dominion.” 5s, net. 
FICTION. 6s. 


‘* The name of Blackwood on a Novel is a guarantee 
of good literature.’’—Saturday Review. ’ 


A SAFETY MATCH. By Ian Hay, Author of “Pip, 
The Right Siuff,” &c. 
‘Mr. Hay is a writer of tcharm . . » this work is peculiarly 
fascinating.” —Morning Post. 
*** A Safety Match’ is immers:.”—Shefield Telegraph. 
Proressor SAINTSBURY writes: ‘‘ Let me congratulate you on ‘A Safety 
Match.’ I have read nothing so good for a long time.” 


THE TWYMANS. A Tale of Youth. By Henry 
NEWBOLT. 


** A welcome refreshment to the weary traveller in the arid plains of modern 
fiction . . . a delightful book.” —.Sfectator. 


A KING OF VAGABONDS. By Bern E tis. 


** A story of human people and should be popular.” —Morning Post, 
** A good sound historical tale.” —Daily News. 


THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. By Sypney C. Grier, 
With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 
** A spirited and dashing story.” —Daily Graphic. 


SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE USUAL PEOPLE. 
By ST. JOHN LUCAS. ; 

Worth reading again and again.’ —7imes. 
PATCHES AND POMANDER, By Artuur Brepner. 
‘*The tale is told with infinite spirit, and rivets the attention from first to 

last." —Scotsman. 
“Those who read Mr. Brebners'’s first story will not be disappointed in his 
second, for which we have nothing but praise.”—Saturday Review. 


TROUBLED WATERS. By L. Corr Cornrorp. 
** An exceptional book, which has just that touch of vitality which attracts § 
the reader.”—Morning Post. 


SPINNERS IN SILENCE. By Swere Mac-f 
NAMARA. 
** An enchanting story. ... We read it with delight and finished it with 
regret.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


HIS HONOUR AND HIS LOVE. By Epirs 


** Penned with a sure and dexterous hand."— 7imes. 
THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE, By CuristorpHer 
SON 


° 
** A good, rattling novel,” —7imes. 


RICHARD SOMERS. By H. Graname Ricuarps, 


“ There are not many books written nowadays that will keep a tired man up 
till the small hours of the morning. This is one of them—so much we can 
guarantee from personal experience.” —Mewcastle Chronicle. 


THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. By Humrrey Jorpay. 


* A brisk and roystering romance .. » picturesque, spirited, vigorous and 
romantic,” —Scotsman. : 


THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. By: E. Dovucias 
and fascinating book." —Shefield Telegraph. 


WM. BLACKWOOD &-SONS,-Edinburgh and London. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 


New book by the same AUTHOR and ARTIST of that charming 
Italian sketch-beok, ‘‘ The Colour of Rome.” 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY 


By O. M. POTTER. With nearly roo Illustrations, including 


eight in colour by YOSHIO MARKINO (The Japanese 
Artist in London). 12s. 6d. net. 
British Weekly: ** Dainty and charming book. The art of modern i 
has found a worthy subject in the interpretation of the beauties of Italy. Every 
picture and drawing deserves to be studied in detail. This book should not be 
missed.” 


The following new volume records the experiences of the author, 

who with Mr. Emit Torbay, the famous Hadgarian traveller and 

scientist, spent two years among the cannibals-of the Equatorial 
Forest and other semi-barbarous tribes of the S. W. Congo. 


LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE KASAI 
By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
F.R.A.I, With eight full-page plates in colour by NORMAN 
HARDY, and 75 other Illustrations. 16s, net. 


Globe :—‘‘ This book is very different from the ordinary record of big game 
shooting, and we congratulate the party not only upon what they acquired both of 
fetishes and folklore but on the fact that they came out of their perilous position 
with whole skins.” 


‘* A delightful book on the borderland of these two counties.” 


WHERE DORSET MEETS DEVON. 


By FRANCIS BICKLEY. With over go Illustrations in 
Colour and black and White by J. W. KING. Small gto. 
Cloth gilt extra. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY. 
By A. D. MeLAREN. 6s. net. 

Daily Graphic :—‘‘. . . extremely able accounts of the pressing political 

roblems which influence some of the leading moves on the diplomatic chess 
oard of Europe.” 

Berlin Lokal-A nzeiger :—‘' The whole book shows evidence of serious and 
profound observation and a power of objective criticism. The reading of such 
criticisms is not only stimulating and refreshing but it invariably gives food for 
reflection.” 


LIVERPOOL ADDRESSES ON ETHICS 


OF SOCIAL WORK. 


By JOHN MacCUNN, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net, 


LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 


By a well-known writer. 3s. 6d. net. 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW XMAS BOOK. 
ROLF IN THE WOODS. 6s. net. 


Atheneum :—“ An ideal book for boys.” 

Field :—“ The story is exceedingly good.” 

Standard :—‘‘ Full of good stories of life beyond the frontiers of civilisation. 
Truth:— The story thrills with adventure.” 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 
4s. 6d. net. (Third Imp.) 
NIETZSCHE AND ART. 4s. 6d. net A. M. Ludovici 
RICHARD WAGNER. 31s. 6d. net An Autobiography 
PRINCESS von RACOWITZA. 6s. An Autobiography 
THE WINTER QUEEN (37d /ms.) Marie Hay 


Sir HUMPHREY GILBERT. 12s. 6d. net 
W. Gilbert Gosling 


Sir FREDERICK HAINES. tos. 6d. net Robert S. Rait 
Sir WILLIAM BUTLER. 16s. net An Autobiography 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET (6¢4 /mf.) 4s. 6d. net 
Peter Harding, M.D. 


Edmond Holmes 


A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE. 6s. Corra Harris 
A WHISTLING WOMAN. 6s. Robert Halifax 
THE SHRINE OF SEBEKH. 6s. Ignatius Phayre 
IN THE DAYS OF SERFDOM. 6s. Leo Tolstoy 
THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA. 6s. F. Britten Austin 
THE LONG ROLL (37d /mp.) 6s. Mary Johnston 


QUEED (6¢h Imp.) 6s. Sydnor Harrison 


THE LITTLE GREEN GATE (2nd Jmp.) 6s. 
Stella Callaghan 


THE SCALES OF CHANCE. 2s. net Capt. Henry Curties 
THE RED STAR OF NIGHT. 2s. net W. A. Mackenzie 
THE MUCK RAKE. 2s. net Norman MeKeown 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 


J. M. DENT’S 
XMAS BOOKS 


Described and Illustrated in his BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOGUE, post free on application. 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES 


EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY 
IN A FINE LEATHER BINDING 


KNOWN AS 


BEDFORD MOROCCO 
Price 3s. net. , 


Thirty-two volumes specially selected for their literary worth and 
universal appeal, finely bound with limp cover, in 5 different 
colours, round corners, green under gold edges. 


Each volume contains A PORTRAIT AND TITLE PAGE IN 
PHOTOGRAVURE AS FRONTISPIECE. Considering the 
price, this is the most beautiful issue of the classics that has yet 

been produced. 


An altogether unrivalled gift. 


The following are the Volumes issued in Bedford Morocco:— 
MARCUS AURELIUS’ MEDITATIONS ; BACON’S ESSAYS ; LAMB'S 
ESSAYS OF ELIA; BROWN’S RAB AND HIS FRIENDS; RUSKIN’S 
SESAME AND LILIES; SCOTT'S IVANHOE; KINGSLEY’S WEST. 
WARD HO! GASKELL’S CRANFORD; DICKENS’ TALE OF TWO 
CITIES ; DICKENS’ DAVID COPPERFIELD; ADAM BEDE ; JOHN 
HALIFAX; BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE; LAMB'S TALES 
FROM SHAKESPEARE ; HUGHES’ TOM BROWN'’S SCHOOLDAYS ; 
CANTON’S CHILD'S BOOK OF SAINTS; FAIRY GOLD; KINGS. 
LEY'’S WATER BABIES ; LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS. 
BROWNING’S RING AND THE BOOK; TENNYSON'’S POEMS 
BURNS’ POEMS AND SONGS ; PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY; 
CANTERBURY TALES; MATTHEW ARNOLD'S 
POEMS ; LONGFELLOW’S POEMS; MILTON'S POEMS ; EMERSON’S 
ESSAYS; HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK; SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMEDIES; SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES; SHAKESPEARE’S 
HISTORIES. 


THE “SULLIVAN” 
ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


In three volumes. Vol. I., Comedies. Vol. II., Historical 
Plays, Poems, and Sonnets. Vol. III., Tragedies. Each 
volume with a Glossary and 18 Photogravure Illustra- 
tions by Edmund J. Sullivan. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net per volume. Limp Bedford 
Morocco, round corners, green under gold edges, 6s, net per 
volume. 


PALESTINE. 


Depicted and described by G. E. FRANKLIN. With 350 
Sanetentions from Photographs by the Author. 
10s. . net. 


The author, as the leader of many lengthy tours through the Holy Land, has 
the double competency of knowing his subject and of being able to relate his 


knowledge. 
MODERN ENGLAND. 


An Historical and Sociological Study. Translated from the 
French of Louis CAzAMION. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


This book has aroused considerable interest in Paris, and is remarkable 
in that it treats its subject more comprehensibly and fully than 
any book yet published in English or other tongues. 


SPAIN. 
By A. F. CALVERT. 2 vols. royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 


1,700 Illustrations, 46 Coloured 

Ss. 

ou. 

delightful book.” Glasgow Herald, 


A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING 
IN ITALY. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. Edited 
and Supplemented with Notes by EDWARD HUTTON. 
Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. £3 net. 


This new edition retains the original text intact, while supplying in the 
notes—which embody the work of all the great Art critics of Europe—a sort 
encyclopedia of modern opinion on the subject. It contains 300 Illustrations. 


J. M. DENT G SONS, Ltd., 


24 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOR. 


Stories from the Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and Edited 
by E. F. Srrance. With 32 Illustrations in colour 
by WaRWICK GoBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. with portrait. 8vo. 


15s. net. 


The Land of Uz. sy ABDULLAH 


MANSOUR (G. WYMAN BURY). With a Preface 
by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B. 
With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 8s. 6d, net. 


Islands of Enchantment. 
SIDED MELANESIA SEEN THROUGH MANY 

ustrate th ti 
BEATTIE, anda Sv. Sie. 


Horizons and Landmarks. poems. 
By SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of ‘* Poems 
of the Unknown Way,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern Representatives. sy 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Geology and Paleontology in the University of 
Oxford. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Making of Northern Nigeria. 
By Captain C. W. J. Orr, R.A., late Political 
Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo. 
S. . net. 


Seems So! 4 WORKING-CLASS VIEW OF 
POLITICS. By STEPHEN RBYNOLDS and BOB 
and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Times.—‘‘ The strong common sense, the fearlessness, 
lucidity, and humour of this book will make many who 
disagree most strongly with its arguments recognise most 
clearly its usefulness in enabling them to look at the 
questions of the day from a new point of view.” 


Principles of Economics. By F. w. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


By PROFESSOR BERGSON. 


Laughter. - AN ESSAY ON THE MEANING 
OF THE COMIC. By HENRI BERGSON. Author- 
ised Translation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 
L. és L., M.A,, and FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 
Extra crown 8vo. 386d. net. 


Life, Love and Light. practicaL 
MORALITY FOR MEN AND WOMEN, Extra 


crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


New Novels. 


The Centaur. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
Author of “Jimbo,” &c. 6s. 


The Baron’s Heir. aA SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY ROMANCE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By ALICE WILSON FOX, Author of ‘ Hearts and 
Coronets,” &c. Illustrated. 6s. 


Mother: A Story. By KATHLEEN 
NORRIS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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» MR. ARTHUR BENSON ON OTHER PEOPLE. 


“The Leaves of the Tree.” By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. London: Smith, Elder. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


M R. BENSON indicates on his title-page that, like 
4 Amos, he is no prophet, but a herdman, 
vellicans sycomoros. Sycomore fruit, or wild figs, is but 
a modest description of his own pruned and trained hot- 
house musings, and can hardly be meant for the eminent 
men, from Westcott to Matthew Arnold, whom he 
depicts so cleverly in these studies, reprinted from the 
‘**Cornhill’’. Such men, in their diverse individualities, 
are rather leaves manifesting the central energy of the 
tree of the universe. For Mr. Benson avows himself 
a pure determinist. ‘‘If’’, he says, ‘‘one really 
believed that our wills were free, the enigma of the 
pressure of sin and evil would be insupportable ’’. 
Individual improvement is only a sign of the growth of 
a vast, hidden, collective world-will, gradually getting 
the better of matter and evil that were always there. 
But we wonder how often the word ‘‘ ought ’’ occurs in 
this book, or why the ‘‘ practical work of those who are 
endeavouring day by day’, etc., is praised as 
‘“noble’’. A determinist should no more eulogise a 
martyr for dying than a turnip for growing. Both 
phenomena are manifestations of a world force. 

These speculations of Mr. Benson are not very new 
or interesting, and his general views about dogma and 
ecclesiasticism are only the usual thin and conventional 
schoolmaster latitudinarianisms. People are so much 
accustomed to that kind of thing from ‘‘ sons of the 
Palace ’’ that it no longer has even a succés de scandale. 
Mr. Benson is not an original thinker, but he has an 
accomplished essay style, often bursting into purple 
patches of real eloquence, and a keen and brilliant faculty 
of appreciative description. He has all his life been 
mixed up with people of intellect, position and culture, 
and looks out on life fastidiously from oriel casement and 
sheltered grove. We like him better when he is writing 
about those people than when he is airing his own 
superior views. Charles Kingsley, of course, he only 
knew in boyhood. He thinks he would have made an 
enthusiastic pirate, had he not been a parson. To say 
truth, the muscular Christian business—‘‘ ardent, 
manly, with that touch of secularity which England. 
loves ’’—tended to blatancy and bullying. ‘‘ He could 
not stand cruelty, or meanness; he hated the false 
priest’’. Well, so we all do, unless the meanness or 
falsity is our own. It is our innate Pharisaism. But 
Kingsley was a sincere Christian. Once he was accused 
of Romanism! The following is good : ‘‘ No longer can 
we hope, as Kingsley seemed to hope, that the problems 
of the world can be solved if we only have a network of 
sewage farms extending over the length and breadth of 
the country !’’ This had nothing to do with the con- 
cealed clay pipes which Kingsley had placed all over 
the parish, in case he suddenly wanted to smoke. 

Myers’ style of lecturing is described as hieratic and 
liturgical, rather than oratorical. Liturgic emotion 
got into his prose-writing also, and spoilt it. ‘‘ Myers 
appeared to me something utterly different from a 
wealthy and cultivated inspector of schools. I thought 
of him rather as something medieval and lordly—a 
Venetian merchant-prince, perhaps.’’ Of another in- 
spector of schools, Matthew Arnold, it has been said 
that he believed in the well-known preference of the 
Almighty for University men, and Mr. Benson remarks 
of the ‘‘ Eternal not-ourselves’’ formula that the 
ordinary man does not want to think of the Divine 
principle as a sort of electricity, of which the untamed 


‘manifestations are disastrous and the subdued uses 


beneficial. But is it not his own theory? Arnold was 
a ‘‘ refined Whig ’’ but a very poor letter-writer. He 
hewed the little vermin of literature to pieces, like the 
gardener—‘‘ I'll larn ’ee to be a todd!’ It is a 
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grotesque collocation to find the essay on Arnold, who 
looked like a supercilious butler, next to the one on 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, who might have been 
a Father at Nicwa or Ephesus. Asked if the Bishop 
avas popular in Lincoln, a resident answered : “As 
popular as a man can be three-quarters of whom is in the 
“thitd century and the rest in heaven”’. He had a primi- 
tive simplicity—always kissed his Chancellor, even on 
the crowded railway platform, and blessed him with 
uplifted hand ; and Mr. Benson remembers his preaching 
for an hour of a summer’s evening to a handful of 
rustics on the Maccabees. Yet he had humour, as when 
he quoted Greek at a public meeting, and, seeing a 
blank look on the faces of his clerical listeners, trans- 
lated it ‘‘ for the benefit of the ladies ’’. To Words- 
worth the antique past was a noble pageant, a pomp of 
heroic, hierarchical figures, austerely withstanding the 
world. With Lightfoot, on the other hand, “* un- 
imaginativeness almost amounted to genius’’. He 
brought to the investigation of early Christianity a 
sturdy, lucid and prosaic mind, fearless and candid, but 
neither mystical nor symbolical. In fact, he was 
‘* admodum Cantabrigiensis Mr. Benson protests 
against the use which non-Churchmen have made of 
Lightfoot’s view of episcopacy as developed out of 
the presbyterate. He distinctly taught that it was 
an apostolic institution. But the question is not 
how far episcopacy goes back, but whether it was 
a democratic emergence from below or apostolically 
commissioned from above. Lightfoot, who had 
learning but not ideas, certainly encouraged the 
former conception. Together with his great name that 
of Westcott comes into the mind, and Mr. Benson’s 
study of Westcott is, we think, the best in the book. 
To his family he was ‘* even more an august institution 
than a person’’. He said pathetically himself: To 
some I am a cloud, and I don’t see how to help it’’. 
He was.a fog, rather than a cloud, but then it was one 
of those fogs, transfused with glory, which Japanese 
artists love to paint. There was an uncarthly idealism 
about Bishop Westcott. ‘* Building castles in the air ’’, 
he cried once. ‘‘ Where else should vou build them?”’ 
Art which satisfied, he said, must be sensual, not 
spiritual. But it was this secluded student who brought 
about the conclusion of the coal strike. Mr. Benson 
thinks he exalted the ‘‘ gospel of work ’’ beyond what 
Christianity approves. We ought not to be always near 
to the throb of life’s engines. ‘‘ In spite of personal 
humility, he judged society hardly and austerely "’, con- 
demning aristocratic luxury, yet seeing no harm in 
middle-class comfortableness. The pastoral and mis- 
sionary spirit was not strong in him, because his own 
levels of thought were too high and rarefied, and the 
lost sheep, he held, ought to have kept clear of precipice 
and thicket. In contrast with this picture we have 
that of Bishop Wilkinson, the passionate physician of 
sin-stricken souls, himself for years a prey to melan- 
cholia, and even afterwards, in his S. Andrews days, 
** giving the impression of a great battered vessel caught 
in the shallows’’. A more tragic sketch is that of 
- Jem ” Stephen, of Eton and King’s, the author of the 
saying that, if heaven lies about us in our infancy, that 
iS no reason we should lie about heaven in later years. 
And though Mr. Benson depicts Henry Sidgwick— 
whom, though a second-cousin once removed, he oddly 
calls ‘‘ uncle ’’—as an agnostic of exquisitely balanced 
and beautiful character, over him, too, he was conscious 
of a *‘ shadow”? resting. Another clever Cambridge 
study is that of Henry Bradshaw, whose will to answer 
letters was so paralysed that when a friend who had 
asked him to dinner sent him at last in despair two 
addressed postcards, on one of which was ‘‘ Yes’ and 
on the other ‘‘ No”’, Bradshaw posted both. Perhaps 
the gem, however, is the sketch of that strange old-type 
senior fellow, Newton of Magdalene. Mr. Benson 
quite unnecessarily apologises for these ‘‘ studies in 
biography ’’, but especially for the Newton one, on the 
plea that the truth should be told about the dead. But 
they are not in the least ill-natured or “‘ vellicant ’’, and 
the little criticisms we have quoted are mingled with 


large and glowing admiration. There are some curious 
observations, however, on the way in which these 
“twelve good men ’’, or most of them, combined high- 
minded conscientiousness with wealth, fame, station 
and deference, leaving fortunes behind them, as though 
thev inherited what Bacon calls the blessing of the 
‘Old Covenant. Is there not a false ring in Mr. Benson's 
description of the well-bred as ‘‘ what may be called 
for convenience the upper class’’? Why more “ for 
convenience ”’ than the ‘t upper ’’ forms at Eton? And 
we wish he would rise to a more intelligent view of 
Toryism than as a *‘ drag on the wheel of progress RY 
just to give it steadiness. 


IN THE POSITIVE DEGREE, 


“ Autobiographic Memoirs.” By Frederic Harrison. 
London and New York: Macmillan, 1911, 30s. 
net. 

R. HARRISON is a happy man; he is now cighty 
years of age, and ** never had an illness to keep 
me in my bed a single day’’. We should expect to 

find in a person so ideally constituted by nature a 

cheerful and self-confident attitude towards the world, 

as we do. Mark Pattison, we are told here, ‘* was 
mournfully pessimist and contrasted my air of confident 
life and hope with his own unconvinced and hopeless 
state of mind. Why did he ever write, much less 
publish, his Memoirs? It should be a lesson to us all”’. 
A lesson, as the writer admits, he has been himself the 
least ready to learn, otherwise he would not have 
embodied his not very thrilling adventures in two pon- 
derous volumes, which contain very few original 
reflections or episodes worth 1ecording. Mr. Harrison 
has led a strenuous and in many respects a useful life, 
but he certainly has not the knack of making it good 
reading. He gives us scores of pages extracted from 
his early letters to friends, on which he himself makes 
the very just remark that they are priggish produc- 
tions. Any clever young man may be forgiven for 
pouring forth this kind of twaddle, but no old man 
whose faculties remain as clear as Mr. Harrison’s can 
be forgiven for inflicting them on the world fifty years 
later. But there is a naif self-satisfaction exhibited 
throughout these volumes which to the student of 
human nature causes a certain pleasure and excuses 
many dull pages. The entire absence of any sense of 
humour in the biographer would, with his excellent 
physical condition, explain at once his habitual ‘* cock- 
sureness ’’’ and cheerful outlook. Mr. Harrison has 
always been, he tells us, comfortably off. He might 
have had a fine practice at the Bar, for the influence 
behind him was enormous. However, the bad air of 
the Courts and the tedious intricacies of the old 

Chancery procedure annoyed him, and he drifted into 

literary pursuits and general philanthropy. He did a 

great deal of very useful work for Trades Unions in 

their early days on one R®yal Commission, and was 
secretary to another, of which Lord Westbury was 
chairman, designed to codify the English Law. This 
enterprise ended in a hopeless tangle, as might have 
been anticipated. Lord Westbury was the last man to 
be the successful director of such an enterprise, nor are 
busy lawyers the kind of people to reduce a system of 
law built up on precedents into an harmonious whole. 

Mr. Harrison also did real service to the Working 

Men’s College, and has delivered lectures innumerable 

and written almost as many articles and some books. 

He has even reduced a period of Byzantine history to 

the form of a novel, and has been engaged in perpetual 

controversy as long as any of us can remember. At 
the end of all this he is clearly very well pleased with 
himself. We do not say that he is not entitled to be, 


for in his time he has more than once served the 
public well. A little discrimination would have pro- 
duced at the end one small volume of reminiscences 
which might have had some justification for its appear- 
ance. But he seems to have lost all sense of pro- 
Perhaps, however, he has in view another 


portion. 
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‘* They tell me my books are well 


world of readers. 
’ Perhaps, too, we might hear them 


known in Japan.’ 
recited 
‘* At midnight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan.”’ 


Indeed Mr. Harrison has endeavoured to convince 
Islam that though the prophet of Positivism he has 
striven to do justice to a great predecessor. ‘I was 
(in Cairo) presented to the Sheik-ul-Islam and _ his 
Sanhedrim of doctors, to whom, by the aid of 
Mohammed Abdu, I explained how at Newton Hall, 
in 1882, we had commemorated the 13th century of the 
Hegira, Mohammed being one of the four chiefs of the 
initial Theocracies recorded in the Positivist Calen- 
dar.’’ This is truly delicious, and a few other passages 
of this kind are equally amusing. We are also 
gravely informed that a Positivist pilgrimage was once 
made to Paris, and Mr. Harrison attempted to give a 
lecture before the west front of Notre Dame. ‘* The 
gardien peremptorily told me that public discourses 
were illegal in the streets, and that if I wished to 
express our homage for Saint Louis and Jeanne d’Are, 
it must be done inside the Church. Curiously enough, 
the vergers stopped me in the same way when on the 
steps of our own Saint Paul’s I was trying to put into 
words our profound veneration of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles.’’ Vergers are notoriously people of one idea 
and jealous of their own shrine and its privileges, but 
they had probably never heard of ‘‘ Positivism ’’ or 
knew Mr. Harrison’s exalted position in that particular 
tabernacle. Even Huxley knew, or pretended to know, 
very little about it, for once in conversation he said 
“Why, I always thought you swung a censer on Sun- 
days before the altar in Chapel Street.’’? But this we are 
told pontifically is quite a mistake. What is more, “a 
wedding at Newton Hall is usually pronounced to be 
both a graceful and an impressive ceremony, bringing 
home to bride and bridegroom the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of married life’’, while ‘‘ the exhortation 
naturally avoids the gross and monkish crudities of the 
Church Service’’. Though Mr. Harrison did not see 
it, Huxley was clearly ‘‘ pulling his leg ’’, and it is easy 
to conjecture what he thought of all this ‘* crudity ” 
and nonsense. 

The most interesting part of this book is the account 
of the author’s visit as Times correspondent to 
France during the crisis of 1877, when MacMahon was 
trying to bring back the Monarchy. Unfortunately his 
dreams of the Republic and its future are far from being 
realised. ‘‘ That curse of France, the seizure of her 
vast official resources to pander to the appetites of 
adventurers, their appetite for war, for luxury, for 
money, for lust—this we may hope will be made here- 
after impossible.’’ Far from being ‘ impossible ”’, 
this is exactly the state of things which has generally 
prevailed under the Third Republic. 

To do him justice, Mr. Harrison is never led by 
mere party cries, and draws conclusions for himself, 
but that does not make all his reflections of importance 
to mankind. 


THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD. 


“Partridges and Partridge Manors.” By Captain 
Aymer Maxwell. With 16 Illustrations in Colour. 
London: Black. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE literature of partridge-shooting is not less 
copious than that of other field-sports, vet is there 
Plenty of occasion for Captain Maxwell’s ‘‘ Partridges 
and Partridge Manors ’’, forasmuch as great changes 
have taken place in recent years both in the system of 
managing ground so as to get the best out of it, and also 
in the manner of shooting the game. ‘‘ Occasionally, 
‘but only very occasionally now—so much have things 
altered in the last ten years—you may still meet with 
the long, ordered line of guns, keepers and beaters 
Manceuvring about the country in the orthodox manner 
fother days. But ‘ walking in line ’ is nearly extinct, 


and surely few can be found to regret its disappearance. 


For what a dull performance it was at the best ; easy of 
accomplishment, it is true, demanding little of the 
ingenuity and resource which make the successful con- 
duct of a day’s driving almost as much fun without 
a gun as with one. But the shooting was a clumsy 
business, and the endless repetition of the same end-on 
shot compared but poorly with the almost infinite variety 
oi pace, angle and curl that driven birds offer.”’ 

We agree, yet not without a sigh for the still older 
and more picturesque manner of shooting over dogs, 
being of an age to remember when ‘‘ walking in line ”’ 
came into vogue, partly in consequence of the adoption 
of breechloaders, which hustled the high-bred pointer 
and unstrung his nerves, and partly because the exten- 
sion of high farming rendered cover so scanty that 
birds would no longer lie to dogs. Never more may 
our hearts warm to the sight of a pair of satin-coated 
beauties ranging free—the electric rigour which arrests 
one of them to the point in mid-career—the palpitating 
¢rouch of the other, faithfully backing. Then came the 
tense anxiety of drawing up to the game, followed by 
the sudden whirr of the covey, putting the sportsman’s 
coolness to a test such as is never experienced, we 
think, in a day’s driving. The tiro was sure to blaze 
at the nearest bird, leaving himself a long chance with 
the second barrel; but the artist would floor the furthest 
bird first, ready to take the second at easy range. In 
the modern sport, marksmanship is the primary re- 
quisite, field-craft a subsidiary qualification, at least in 
the firing line. But to manceuvre a drive successfully 
requires qualities of the head : indeed Captain Maxwell, 
writing from extended experience, has come to the 
opinion that: ** To drive partridges as they should be 
driven is a high art, of which there are, in all prob- 
ability, not more than a score of masters in this 
country who join to natural aptitude and long experi- 
ence that infinite capacity for taking pains which alone 
can bring performance within measurable distance of 
perfection.”’ 

It is a common belief that driving, practised to the 
exclusion of every other mode of shooting, has the 
same effect of increasing the stock of partridges as 
it has been repeatedly proved to do on a grouse-moor. 
Captain Maxwell does not share this belief, despite the 
fact that the annual bag at Holkham increased from 
3000 to 8000 partridges within ten years of the adoption 
of driving. He inclines to attribute this result to the 
adoption of a more scientific system of preservation. 
In this there has been an advance in recent years as 
remarkable as in the mode of shooting. When Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley contributed a volume on the partridge 
to the ‘‘ Fur and Feather ”’ series fifteen years ago, he 
endorsed the prevailing opinion that, so far from visit- 
ing the nests, it were better that they should ‘‘ escape 
attention altogether ’’. How different is the approved 
practice now may be seen from the reports which Cap- 
tain Maxwell has been at pains to collect from sixteen 
representative partridge-manors. | Upon fourteen of 
these estates daily visitation of the nests is the duty 
of the man in charge of the beat. 

‘* T consider ’’, writes a Cambridgeshire head-keeper, 
** tooo to 1200 acres plenty for a man to see after 
properly. I never take a man off his beat after the 
partridges begin to lay, as I expect him to find every 
nest he can and visit it at least once a day. ... All 
eggs are marked with a rubber stamp, which checks 
egg-stealing. . . . This shoot is about 5500 acres, of 
which 2500 acres have a light and sandy soil. On the 
rest of the ground the soil is heavy and sticky... . 
Our best season was 1897-8, when 2598 partridges were 
killed, of which 2180 came off the light land, and only 
418 from the heavy. . . . In my opinion heavy land is 
not worth the keeper’s wages for partridges.”’ 

Vermin, of course, must be rigorously and vigilantly 
dealt with, if the ground is to yield the best results ; 
but we are pleased to find the author a discriminating 
police magistrate in this matter. He gives a classified 
list of animals more or less injurious, at the head and 
front whereof he rightly sets the brown rat. It is 
little use killing hawks, stoats, etc., unless concerted 
measures be taken for the extermination of rats, which, 
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owing to the modern use of concrete flooring for barns 
and stables, and to the profuse distribution of food for 
pheasants in winter, have spread far and wide through 
woodlands and hedgerows, living there the year round 
by massacre and rapine. Others than game preservers 
are concerned in the prevalence of this pest, which 
not only causes incalculable damage to stackyards and 
other stores, but has been proved to be the principal 
agent in disseminating a loathsome and deadly disease 
among human -beings. Verily, no other mammal 
can be so fitly described as hostis humani generis, yet 
who is there among country dwellers who will not 
endorse Captain Maxwell when he declares that ‘* there 
are too many keepers who would regard the presence of 
a hawk’s nest on the most distant corner of their ground 
as a serious reflection on their professicnal character, 
at the same time regarding with comparative equa- 
nimity a hedgerow overrun with rats at their very 
door ’’? 

Talking of rats, we are not sure a recent recommenda 
tion presented by the Chambers of Agriculture to the 
Government will do. While asking for immediate 
repressive legislation, they recommend that ‘‘ complete 
protection should be afforded to all species of owls, 
kestrels, hawks and weasels—the natural enemies of 
the rat’’. We would protect the birds on other 
grounds, but if weasels were to be cherished, good-bye 
to partridges. It is worth remembering, too, that the 
report of the departmental committee on the vole plague 
of 1893 shows that in Thessaly, where the voles 
swarmed excessively, nobody thinking of killing birds 
of prey, which the committee, when they visited that 
country, found were present in extraordinary numbers, 
without any sensible effect upon the voles. 

For partridges it may be claimed that, among all 
species of British game, they are innocuous to agricul- 
ture. When the harvest is late, grouse and black- 
game plunder the stocks along the moor edge, while 
pheasants may trample down standing corn near the 
covers where they are reared, no one has ever heard of 
compensation being claimed for damage attributed to 
partridges. Although they ‘‘ follow the plough”’, 
cultivated land being essential to a good stock, they live 
chiefly on seeds of grass and weeds, varying their diet 
in summer with small caterpillars and other insect fare. 
One of the chief reasons for the decline of partridges in 
some districts is the extent to which, since the fall in 
the price of grain, permanent pasture has taken the 
place of arable. 

We have noticed a few misprints in this excellent 
monograph which should be corrected in future editions. 
Lord de Ros wrote his name so, although it was pro- 
nounced ‘*‘ de Roos ”’ as printed on p. 71, and Ovid 
wrote ‘‘ medio tutissimus ibis ’’, not ‘‘ media ’’ as on 
p. 311. If ‘‘ Elvedon”’ on p. 132 be meant for Elveden 
in Suffolk, it is the property, not of Lord Ducie, but of 
Lord Iveagh. The colour printer has treated Mr. 
George Rankin’s plates so harshly as to make us wish 
that, like the admirable diagrams in the text, they had 
been given in plain black. 


THE LINLEYS OF BATH. 


Linleys of Bath.” 
1911. 16s. net. 


We usually associate Miss Black’s name with a class of 
books of a very different kind from this present one. It 
is true the women of the famous Linley family were working 
women, but Miss Black has been attracted to their fortunes 
for reasons that have nothing to do with women’s industrial 
position. Their genius, their beauty, which lives in so many 
pictures by Reynolds and Lawrence and Gainsborough, their 
romantic and sentimental history, have exercised their charm 
over her as they do on all who know anything of the Bath and 
London of the eighteenth century. The Linleys of Bath were 
only the family of a musician, but he was the musician who 
wrote ‘‘ Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen ’’ for the 
‘* School for Scandal’’ of his son-in-law, who married 
Bessie, the beauty of a circle where everyone, man and woman, 
was handsome. We have written ‘‘ blushing ’’ as Miss Black 


By Clementina Black. London: Secker. 


writes it so; but it is ‘‘ bashful ’”’ in the printed plays and 
on the stage. Then the family became the Linleys of 
London when the elder Linley entered into partnership with 
the author in Drury Lane, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
mother-in-law became mistress of the robes to the theatre, 
Bessie found herself the wife not only of the greatest 
dramatist but one cf the greatest political orators of the age, 
and she was welcomed and idolised by the ‘‘ great’’. “Tn aa 
various leading Whig houses she was a welcome guest, and 
might enjoy for as many weeks as she chose the pleasure of 
losing money at cards to some of the most udmired and 
popular of her contemporaries.’’ Father, mother, and 
brothers and sisters of Bessie were all remarkable personali- 
ties. Miss Black has made of their histories and their cor. 
respondence a very delightful book. There are beautiful re. 


productions of pictures which owed their fame as much to the 1 

beauty of the Linleys as to the painters; and the fastidious ‘ 

family itself might die satisfied with this memorial. Their : 

charm, as far as it is possible for us now to feel it, is in the BLAII 

book ; and Miss Black has achieved her purpose in writing it « 
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PUBLISHING NOTES. 

w 

The chief event of literary interest in the books of the - 

present season will probably be ‘‘Tennyson and _ his §! WITH 
Friends ’’, edited by Lord Tennyson and published by 


Messrs. Macmillan. The chapters will deal with the men a 
and things in which Tennyson was interested, and each | 
will he written by one most competent to handle its subject 
matte: For instance, Tennyson and Music will be written 
by Sir Charles Stanford; Tennyson and Thackeray by Lady §) 
Ritchie ; Tennyson and Religion by the ex-Bishop of Ripon; fj} 
and so on. | 


” 


will include 


Mr. Murray in his ‘ Questions of the Day sal 
‘The Case against Tariff Reform’’, by Mr. E. Enever Pig 
Todd, of the Free Trade Union; it is a reply to Archdeacon iy 
Cunningham’s volume criticising Free Trade. The two books se 
set out the case for and against Tariff Reform, and shoul ap 


be useful in controversy. Mr. Murray will publish in the 
new year a novel by Lady Bancroft, ‘“‘ The Shadow off} 
Neeme ”’. 

Monsignor Bernard Ward is progressing with his histoy j 
of Catholic emancipation. It will be in three volumes, the 
first of which was ‘‘ The Dawn ’’; the second, which Messt: 
Longmans hope to publish very shortly, will be entitled 
Eve of Catholic Emancipation ”’ ; the third will follo 
in due course. 


The | 


Messrs. Constable and Co. have just published thr 
volumes which have a measure of topical interest apart fr 
other claims. The first is ‘‘ Across South America ”, | 
Mr. Hiram Bingham, Professor of South American affairsi 
Yale University; the second is Mr. Wm. Edgar Geil 
‘“* Eighteen Capitals of China’’, every one of which Mr. @ 
has visited; the third is Mr. W.E. Griffis’ ‘‘ Chimil 
Story: in Myth, Legend, Art and Annals ”’. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons, who have recently mo 
into their new premises in Bedford Street, have a list@ 
books either just published or about to be published whit 
suggests that in the new home there will be more eneg 
and enterprise than ever. ‘‘ A History of Russia ”’, by ¥ 
©. Kluchevsky, translated by Mr. C. J. Hogarth ; ‘‘ Willi 
Shakespeare: A Study”, by Mr. Darrell Figgis; “‘ Pal 
tine Depicted and Described ’’, by Mr. G. E. Frank 
‘©The Life and Work of Romesh Chunder Dutt ”’; a2 
series by experts on the Army, the Navy, sports, game 
and other subjects of national interest, and a special sel 
tion from Everyman’s Library to be bound in morocco! 
presentation—these are among the items to be found 
Messrs. Dent’s catalogue. 

Messrs. Blackwood will not publish the third volume 
Mr. G. W. Forrest’s ‘‘ History of the Indian Muti 
till next year. Mr. Alfred Noyes’ ‘‘ The Forest of ¥ 
Thyme ”’ will be out next week. 

Interest in the horse has not disappeared with the ad¥ 
of the motor-car. Colonel Meysey Thompson’s ‘‘ The Ha 
its Origin and Development, combined with Stable F 
tice ’’, in which every breed will have a separate chap 
will be published by Mr. Arnold. 

The Oxford University Press hope to have ready in® 
days Mr. Vincent A. Smith’s ‘“ History of Fine At 
India and Ceylon ’’. 

Mr. Gordon Craig’s book, ‘‘ On the Art of the Theatté 
in which he sets forth his experiences and ideals of # 
craft, is nearly ready for publication by Mr. Heinemaa® 
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a COUNT ENGLISH SONGS OF ITALIAN FREEDOM. 
ll fo Chosen and Arranged with an Introduction by G. MACAULAY 

TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. ; postage 4d. 

thre Mr. Trevelyan has written a special historical and Staraey Introduction 
art fro ; to the Poems, which are by many of our most distinguished poets, and eluci- 
ce datory notes have been added where necessary. 

affair LETTERS TO WILLIAM ALLINGHAM,. Edited 
Gelli) Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons have pleasure E, BAUMER WILLIAMS. 
Mr. Gey. vo. 7S, net ; postage 5d. 

‘ China} m announcing that they have secured the In this volume will be found, amongst others, letters from Leigh Hunt, the 


ENGLISH and FRENCH rights of the unpub- Brownings, Tennyson, Thackeray Carlyle, Emerson, Willam Morris, Burne- 
y al lished stories of Count Leo Tolstoy, and will Jones, Ruskin, Dickens, ‘‘ George Eliot,” Holman Hunt, Mill and Kingsley. 
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he ad Cutoliffe Hyne. SOME PRINCIPLES OF MARITIME STRATEGY, 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 8vo. 9s, net; postage 6d. 


_ Wild Wales. George Borrow. 6d. Net. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKR. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. | Maps and Plans, 
NELSON’S ENCYCLOPADIA 15. net. _ ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN YEARS’ 
VOLUME 17. RANEAN. 1603-1718. 2 vols. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Leaves of the Tree: Studies in Biography. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘The Upton 
Letters,” ‘* From a College Window,” &c. Large post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Truth.—‘* Mr. Benson's sketches are lightened and brightened by character- 
istic anecdotes, and all of them without exception are interesting. 


Hannah More: A Biographical Study. 
By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN, Author of ‘‘ A Ribbon 
of Iron,” ‘* What America is Doing,” &c. With 9 Portraits 
(1 in Photogravure). Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


Catholic Herald.—‘' We roust thank Miss Meakin for a delightful book 
which makes us wonderfully intimate with so many notable persons. It 
provides fascinating reading.” 


When Life was New. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘ Nature’s 
Moods and Tenses.” Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘ There is no withstanding the vivacious charm 
with which Mr. Hutchinson recalls the memories of his sporting boyhood. 
Glorious are these recollections and full of the joy of life.” 


The Great Duke. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘* Deeds 
that Won the Empire,” &c. In 2 vols., with Portraits and 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The World.—‘‘ A stirring word-picture of Wellington and his deeds that 
should find a wide circle of readers.” 


Copts and Moslems under British Control. 
By KYRIAKOS MIKHAIL. Large crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Scotsman.— Kyriakos Mikhail has brought together a body of opinion and 
eee in favour of greater liberty and increased privileges for the Copts in 
bgypt.” 


The Creed of Half Japan: Historical Sketches 
of Japanese Buddhism. By the late ARTHUR 
LLOYD, M.A., Lecturer in the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Children at Play, and other Sketches, 
By MISS BRADLEY. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


Birmingham Post.—‘' In the observant and sunny companionship of Miss 
Bradley we watch child life as it is lived in some European cities.” 


Nigeria: its Peoples and its Problems. 
By E. D. MOREL, Author of ‘Great Britain and the 
Congo,” &c. With 32 pages of Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Small royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Liverpool Daily Post.—‘ Mr. Morel is a descriptive writer of rare power 
and no more vivid account of African travel could be desired than is given in 
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